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INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION 


Send For Your Set of These 


Engineering Data Units 


OU can increase your production with Norwood’s 
Modern Calenders . . . or you can step up pro- 
duction of your present calenders by modernizing them 
with the many improvements which Norwood’s engi- 
neers can apply directly to your present equipment. 
We have prepared a complete set of Engineering Data 
Units on Calenders and Calender Equipment which will 
give you helpful suggestions for stepping up production. 
Write for your set today. Just ask for Data Units on 
Calenders. 


Jet a Jood Start 
“nd a Good Finish With 


WATER FILTERS AND 
PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 


THE NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
16 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 
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and paper 

, tine same Baker 
Truck also loads and 

| ynloads box cars a 
| record time, eas 


bandling 5 bales 


(2000 Ibs.) each trip. 








By tiering skids and rolls, and making an extra 10,000 sq. ft. of 
storage space available, this 5-year old Baker Truck paid for itself 
én its first 18 months. Since then it bas been adding large monthly 
rental savings to the profits of the Cleveland publisher who owns it. 


@ Wherever large quantities of paper are handled, 
whether in mill, conversion plant or print shop 
—Baker Trucks can contribute to greater efficiency. 
RI a cs SEN They save time and money by handling heavier loads, 
lege roliboritontaly or verti is and making faster deliveries. They increase storage 
thew to the colling, i mevescary space by tiering baled pulp, skids or rolls to the 

ceiling. They step up production by doing more work, 
and doing it quicker. Actual savings in handling 
costs have run as high as 80% over former methods. 





Let the Baker representative near you 
estimate savings possible in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Co. 


2169 WEST 25TH STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railwey & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


B INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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ECUSTA WILL DOUBLE ITS 
CIGARETTE PAPER PRODUCTION 


>>>» A MIGHTY ORCHESTRA of 
riveters’ hammers, masons’ trowels and 
carpenters’ saws is drumming, scraping 
and whining out the final notes of a 
$2,000,000 constructional symphony to 
double the production capacity of the 
Ecusta Paper Corporation's new plant 
near Brevard, North Carolina. 

External work on the 10-acre, quar- 
ter-mile-long expanse of new buildings 
already has been virtually completed, 
and details of interior finishing and 
the installation of new equipment are 
rapidly being marked off. Most of the 
new units are already in operation, and 
all are expected to be going at full 
blast within the next few weeks. 

The mammoth expansion program, 
launched more than a year ago and 
employing approximately 500 workers, 
will double the size of the Ecusta 
plant, and a corresponding doubling 
of equipment will enable the concern 
to add approximately 500 permanent 
employees and to boost its production 
of fine cigarette paper 100 per cent. 
Eight huge paper machines are now 
in operation and some 1,300 men and 
women—most of them natives of the 
Brevard section—are on the payroll. 

The new units, for the most part, 
consist of additions to those erected 
in the corporation’s initial $2,000,000 
building program two years earlier. 
The original buildings were erected in 
such a manner as to facilitate the an- 
ticipated expansion, and both old and 
new structures have been joined to- 
gether in such a way as to permit a 
single, continuous operation. 

The new units nearing completion 
—or already completed—include nine 
new warehouses for storing the raw 
flax from which the cigarette paper is 
manufactured; large additions to the 
washer, chemical, bleaching, refining 
and finishing departments; new ma- 
chine and turbine rooms, a new filter- 
ing plant, a $60,000 cafeteria for 
plant employees, two unique sub- 


merged water storage tanks with a 
combined capacity of 3,000,000 gal- 
lons, and a new elevated reservoir 
holding 500,000 gallons. 

The new cafeteria, first of the units 
to be completed, was placed in opera- 
tion last August. It has a seating 
capacity for 300 persons and is so 
arranged that it can be used as a recre- 
ational center during non-eating hours. 
It is supplied with the latest cooking 
and serving equipment and is being 
operated on a non-profit basis for the 
benefit of the employees. 

Although the new additions will be 
immediately utilized to their full ca- 
pacity to meet the growing demand 
for American-made cigarette paper, 
Harry H. Straus, president of the com- 
pany, said he believed the combined 
units would take care of the corpora- 
tion’s needs for the present and that 
there were no plans for further ex- 
pansion “at this moment.” 

While the huge corps of construc- 
tion workers was busy on the new 
buildings, and installation engineers 
were setting up the intricate new ma- 
chinery, the potential new employees, 
recruited largely from the Pisgah 
Forest section, were being carefully 
trained for their work in the new 
industry and were being inducted into 
the organization as quickly as the new 
units were ready for operation. 

Work was being rushed, meanwhile, 
on a flood control program to ward 
off such heavy damages and serious 
production interruptions as many 
Western North Carolina industries 
suffered during the summer of 1939. 
The stream bed of Davidson River, 
along which the long line of buildings 
stretches, was deepened and stone 
abutments were built at a cost running 
into thousands of dollars. 

The plant has for some time been 
operating on a 24-hours-per-day, seven- 
days-per-week basis to meet the 
mounting orders already on hand from 
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virtually all the major tobacco com- 
panies in the United States. There 
have even been queries—and some 
orders—from cigarette-makers in for- 
eign countries as Europe's spreading 
war clamps the lid on established in- 
dustries there. 

When Mr. Straus (now president of 
the Ecusta company) and his associ- 
ates decided to build a plant to manu- 
facture cigarette paper, their search for 
a site took them to the swift-flowing 
waters of the Davidson River—a 
stream the Cherokee Indians had 
called ‘‘Ecusta,”” which was their word 
for “galloping waters.” There they 
found an abundant supply of moun- 
tain water which tested 99 per cent 
pure and which flowed in quantities 
far in excess of the 16,000,000 gallons 
a day which initial operations of the 
new plant would require. This and 
other favorable factors quickly solved 
the location problem. 

A few months later, 225 acres of 
land flanking Davidson River were 
purchased at a cost of more than 
$50,000 and the Ecusta Paper Corpora- 
tion was organized with Mr. Straus as 

resident. The initial $2,000,000 
pailding program got under way in 
June of 1938, and was completed in 
August of 1939. 

Funds for the huge undertaking, 
running into several millions of dol- 
lars, were provided privately and no 
securities of any kind were offered. 

While the building program was in 
progress, 13 technicians from Troyes, 
France, were grooming local workers 
in the intricate art of cigarette paper 
making. They were teaching them 
how to operate the huge pre-digesters, 
the beaters, squeezers, hydrators, roll- 
ers, cutters, winders and other machin- 
ery through which the raw flax passes 
on its route of conversion into the deli- 
cate coating for cigarettes. The tech- 
nicians and builders finished their tasks 
at about the same time and the mam- 
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moth chain of machinery turned out 
its first sheets of paper on August 17, 
1939. By September’ the first consign- 
ment of paper was ready for shipment, 
and since then hundreds of railroad 
cars have hauled thousands of bob- 
bins of the finished product to leading 
tobacco companies of the country while 
hundreds of other cars continuously 
brought in the 140-pound bales of flax 
fiber from California and Minnesota. 

Operating as independent units, but 
occupying the same plant, are three 
other corporations manufacturing prod- 
ucts for the tobacco industry. They are 
the Boucher Cork Company, which 
makes cork tips for cigarettes; the 
Champagne Paper Corporation, which 
markets the cigarette paper, and the 
Endless Belting Company, which sells 
belts for cigarette-making machines. 
Mr. Straus is president of all three. 


+ 


INDUSTRY AND 
THE OPA REACH 
PRICE AGREEMENT 


Three important agreements have 
been reached between pulp and paper 
industry representatives and Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration. More than 
100 representative paper wholesalers 
have agreed to a sharp reduction in 
the mark-up on kraft wrapping paper. 
While the initial agreement applies 
only to kraft wrapping paper, it is ex- 
pected that similar agreements will be 
reached with regard to other coarse 
pes The mill price of Southern 

raft paper has been held at 41/, cents 
per pound by agreement with the 
principal producers and a price of 5 
cents has applied to Northern kraft. 
Under the agreement with wholesalers, 
which have been from 2 to 5 cents 
per pound are reduced to a consumer’s 
price of 5.75 in lots of 5 tons and 
over. This price is graduated upward 
for smaller quantities to permit a price 
of 9 cents on sales less than 100 pounds. 

At a conference of pulp producers 
with OPA officials, domestic pulp 
manufacturers agreed to maintain pres- 
ent prices through the first quarter of 
1942. A similar price will be fixed 
for export sales with an agreed for- 
mula for computing freight and other 
such transportation charges. This will 
materially reduce the cost of pulp for 
Latin American shipments and Soe 
lend sales. 

According to the third announce- 
ment by O.P.A., makers of more than 
half the nation’s output of writing 
book and printing paper, except news- 
print, have notified the Government 
that they contemplate no changes in 
ptices over the prices prevailing in 
the third quarter of this year. 
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FINANCIAL 

Threats of strikes, the unfavorable 
Russian situation and the prospect of 
unprecedentedly high taxes, served to 
depress securities markets during the 
past month, and most paper company 
securities shares in the general reduc- 
tion of market values. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Net earnings for the first nine 
months of 1941 were $229,715 as 
against $32,186 for the same period 
in 1940. 

A. P. W. Paper Company—Net 

rofit for nine months ending Septem- 
es 30 was $184,377 as against $32,- 
187 for the same period in 1940. 

Certain-Teed Corporation — Net 
profit for the first nine months of 1941 
was $1,145,665, as compared with 
$451,143 in the 1940 period. 

Container Corporation—Net earn- 
ings for nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 were $1,488,222, as against 
$1,527,764 for the 1940 period. 

Eastern Cor poration—Net profit for 
the September quarter was $122,450, 
as compared with $73,143 for the 
same quarter in 1940. 

Robert Gair Company—Net earn- 
ings for nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 were $987,862. 

Gaylord Container Corporation — 
Net earnings for the first nine months 
of 1941 were $1,059,867, as against 
$1,010,093 for the same 1940 period. 

Great Northern Paper Company— 
Net earnings for the nine months to 
October 1 were $1,878,135, as against 
$2,118,083 for the same 1940 period. 

International Paper Company — 
Third quarter net profit was $4,751,- 
008, as against $5,315,118 for the 
similar quarter in 1940. 

Lily-Tulip Corporation—Net profit 
for the fiscal year ending September 
30 was $686,318, as against $595,878 
for the preceding year. 

Mead Corporation — Net earnings 
for sixteen weeks ending October 4 
were $651,645, as against $301,665 
for the same period in 1940. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 
pany—Net profit for the September 

warter was $1,163,443, as against 
$504,190 for the June quarter and a 
loss of $14,119 for the first quarter. 

National Container Corporation — 
Net profit for the first nine months of 
1941 was $822,035, as against $707,- 
045 for the same period in 1940. 

Oxford Paper Company—Net in- 
come for nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 was $816,432, as against 
$637,571 for the same period in 1940. 

Parker-Y oung Company—Net earn- 
ings for the year ending August 31 
were $215,627, as against $90,488 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Net earnings for the first nine 





months of 1941 were $883,926, as 
compared with $770,250 in the 1940 
period. 

Scott Paper Company—Net earnings 
for nine months ending October 4 
were $1,400,056, as compared with 
$1,287,242 for the same period in 
1940. 

Sutherland Paper Company — Net 
earnings for the first nine months of 
1941 were $1,069,466, as against 
$862,874 for the same period in 1940. 

Union Bag & Paper Company—Net 
earnings for the third quarter of 1941 
were $607,470, as against $595,633 
for the same quarter of 1940. 

United Paper Board Corporation— 
Net profit for the quarter ending 
August 30 was $85,091. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
Nov. 25 Oct. 25 
A. P. W. Paper Co... 114 14 
Reena 7% 84 
Same Preferred ......*661-69 70 
Certain-teed -............. 244 3% 
Same Preferred ...... 314% 314%, 


Champion P. & F. Co..*1734-1814 19% 
Same Preferred ...... 991i, 


Container Corp .......... 13% 15 
Cont. Diamond .......... 85% 9 
Crown Zellerbach ...... 12 12% 

Same Preferred ...... ssl, 91 
Dixie Vortex ............ 10% 1014 

SURI I ecrtiniedetictin 37 36% 
Robert Gair ................ 2% 2p 

Same Preferred ...... 11% 10% 
Gaylord Container......*1044—10%, 11y% 

Same Preferred -.....4934-52 50 
International Paper... 164% 17% 

Same Preferred ...... 58 68 
MacAndrews & 

Forbes _..------co---0- #20-21Y%4 25% 
SROIIIO caccnniniesinnnecs 254 26% 
Mead Corp.............----- 6% 71% 

Same Preferred ...... *73-79 5%, 
Paraffine Co................ #25 74-26 284 

Same Preferred ...... *95-105 103 
ROD seit inten 11 13% 

Same Preferred ...... *2534-26 28 
Scott Paper... 35 38%, 

Same 414% Pfd.....*114-115 112% 

Same 4% Pfd........ 110% 110¥% 
Sutherland Paper ...... 16%, 184 
Union Bag & Paper... 8% 104% 
United Paperboard .... 334 4 
U. S. Gypsum............ 473 50% 


‘Same Preferred -*175Y4-17744 176 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Abitibi $% ——........ 65 64 
Celotex 414% .......... 94, 96 
Certain-teed 514% .... 85 86 
Champion P.& F.Co... .... 1054 
Inter. Paper 5%........ 103% 103 
Inter. Paper 6%......... ...- 105 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Boxboard .......... 3%, 4% 
Brown Co. Pfd. ........ *23-2314 20% 
Great Northern ........ *36-36%4 374 
Hummel-Ross ............ *514-5% sy, 
Nat. Container -......... *104%4-10I4 114% 
FE. FERIIS «sa opisicecentcns 1% 2 
TR head 2% 244 


United Wall Paper... 1% 144 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices 
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FOOLPROOF 


FORMATION 


with Stcam-Flow” Vat Systems 


Stream-Flow Wet End of Cylinder Machine making Kraft and rope specialties. 
At left is the same machine before the Stream-Flow Vat System was installed. 


The old makes way for the new ... Again Stream Flow 
Systems break the formation bottle-neck and a mill 
making Kraft and rope specialties increases production 
on their most difficult grades up to 33% with greatly 
improved quality. 

Prior to the installation of the Stream Flow Vat 
System, this cylinder machine was limited by forma- 
tion much below dryer capacity. It now operates at 
full driving and dryer capacity, the driving speed is 


being doubled and the number of dryers increased 
50% to take further advantage of the increased form- 
ing capacity of the Stream Flow Wet End. 


Every day Stream Flow Vat Systems are proving their 
ability to give higher speeds, better formation, safer 
operation and greater profits . . . Actually it is almost 
impossible to make a poor formation with Stream Flow Vat 
Systems .. . Write us for further particulars. 


A sheet is no better than its formation 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-making Machinery. Wilmington, Del. 
get 86n 


& 





ZOHXHAZ= Zupps 








The long awaited “Chlorine Di- 
rective’” was issued November 15 
effective at once. It restricts the use 
of chlorine to such an extent that it is 
believed 60,000 tons of chlorine will 
be saved annually, or half the amount 
previously used by the pulp and paper 
industry. The new schedule provides 
in detail for the brightness maximum 
for various pulps and grades of paper. 
The industry put into effect on June 
18 a reduction in chlorine use, at the 
request of OPM, which anticipated a 
saving of 10 per cent of the chlorine 
previously used. Instead of comply- 
ing with this reduction as.a minimum, 
the industry actually ’30 ° curtailed 
chlorine use that abode 25 per cent 
was conserved. The new» order .in- 
creased this saving to 50 per cent. 

The new restrictions are outlined 
at considerable length in bulletin 
headed Title 32-National Defense, 
dated November 15. It is signed by 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of Pri- 
orities, OPM. 


>>> THE EIGHT MANUFAC. 
TURERS of crepe paper who were ac- 
cused by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of violating the Anti-Trust Act 
have filed a denial of the charges of 
the Federal Trade Commission. All 
charges of price fixing are denied. 


>>» A RELEASE from the Office 
of Price Administration states that the 
duty on imports of paperboard from 
any foreign country may be added to 
the delivered price by buyers in the 
United States, even though this results 
in a total cost which exceeds the maxi- 
mums established in the paperboard 
price schedule. This announcement 
was made by Leon Henderson, Ad- 
ministrator. However, the amendment 
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stipulates that in no event shall the 
delivered price exceed the ceiling 
prices, set in the schedule, plus the 
actual amount of the import duty. 
Importers of paperboard are required 
to show the import duty as a separate 
charge in their invoice records. 


>>> THE CONTAINERS BRANCH 
of the OPM pointed out recently that 
packaging material may not be ob- 
tained with the assistance of Prefer- 
ence Order P-22, commonly known 
as the Maintenance and Repair Order. 
According to this announcement no 
packaging material is included under 
this order, and no preferencesrating 
under it can be applied for the ob- 
taining or placing of purchasing orders 
for any packaging material. This 
packaging material includes bags of 
all types, containers, cartons, labels, 
wrappers, wrapping papers, envelopes, 
cushioning or protective packing mate- 
rial, or their component parts made 
of paper, etc. The foregoing —_ 
to returnable packaging material, as 
well as that used only one time. 


>>> TESTS CONDUCTED by the 
National Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, on cigarette 
packaging showed that if both the 
oil and Cellophane were omitted from 
the package 67 per cent of the original 
moisture content would be gone after 
exposure for 120 hours. With only 
the Cellophane omitted the moisture 
lost was 38 per cent, and with only 
the foil missing there was a 9 per cent 
loss. With both the foil and the Cel- 
lophgne used there was only a 6 per 
cerghloss of moisture. Cigarette man- 
ufatturers have already contacted the 

artment of Commerce concerning 
a possible substitute for those mate- 
rials needed in national defense. 


>>> AN ORIGINAL ORDER rig- 
idly limiting the use of copper in in- 
dustry has been so modified that paper 
and pulp mills will be enabled to 
secure copper for such portions of 
their equipment as are subject to 
chemical action. This means that 
there will be no restrictions on the 
use of fourdrinier wires, screen plates, 
etc., to the extent that copper is avail- 
able from basic sources. At first it 
was feared that the copper conserva- 
tion would mean a reduction of 70 
per cent in the amount of copper 
available for such uses. 


>>> FOUR COMPANIES manufac- 
turing insulation board have formed 
the United States Insulation Export 
Association under the Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act allowing domestic companies 
to combine to promote export sales. 
The Association's offices will be in 





New York, and B. G. Dahlberg will 
be president of the new organization. 
The participating Mg RS are the 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Hawai- 
ian Cane Products, Ltd., Honolulu, 
Insulite Company, Minneapolis, and 
the National Gypsum Company, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


>>> MODIFICATION of present 
interstate commerce regulations for 
the use of shipping containers, allow- 
ing the use of lighter weight con- 
tainers has been put into effect. It is 
expected that the new regulations will 
save about 10 per cent of the tonnage 
of material previously used for such 
containers, thus adding over 250,000 
tons of paperboard to the annual sup- 
ply available to the corrugating in- 
dustry. 


>>> SUPPLEMENT No. 3 to the 
proclaimed list of certain blocked na- 
tionals was issued on November 7, 
1941. This supplement contains cer- 
tain additions to, deletions from, and 
amendments to “The Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blocked Nationals,” which 
was issued July 17, 1941 by the Sec- 
retary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Secretary of Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Economic Defense 
Board, and the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


A newly organized Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation in the OPM 
plans to seek means of so simplifying 
production and marketing of essential 
commodities that the available sup- 
plies will be more adequate to meet 
the future requirements. In the paper 
industry it is hoped that a aahed will 
be found to reduce the consumption 
of paper and board by 25 per cent. 

The Paper Manufacturing Commit- 
tee met on November 17 to solve this 
problem in part by simplifying paper 
sizes and grades. It is felt that by 
producing lighter weights and fewer 
sizes and weights, there could be a 
greater amount of yards of paper pro- 
duced than at present, with the same 
tonnage output. Various divisions of 
the industry were asked to submit rec- 
ommendations for such simplification. 
At the same time an effort is being 
made to reduce unnecessary consump- 
tion and thus prevent the demand from 
outstripping production facilities. 


>>» A NEW SCHEDULE of waste 
paper prices was put into effect by a 
revision of the original order fixing 
a ceiling on the various grades. The 
23 different grades were subdivided 
into 34, and the price ceiling so lifted 
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DEFENSE URGENCY 


demands full power output. 
Correct lubrication keeps en- 
gines standing up in continu- 
ous all-out service. For 
STEAM ENGINES there 


...- SINCLAIR STEAM 

CYLINDER and VALVE 

OILS to promote sustained 

full delivery of power. Sin- 

clair oils meet all require- 

ments for correct power house 

lubrication and are exactly 

suited to your operating 

pressures, temperatures, and 

moisture conditions. Lubri- 

cation counsel gladly fur- 

nished. Write nearest Sin- , CORLISS steam engine in plant of 
clair office or Sinclair Refin- ‘ 2 Sinclair eile aos ~~ po Tobe 
ing Company, 630 Fifth ne: = “mre cntiefaction,” 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. et ai , 





Write for “The Service Factor” —a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCUATRUINDUS TRIALNOILS 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (inc:) 


2540 West CERMAK ROAD i 10 West Sist Streer - 1907 GRAND AVENUE a 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET 
CHICAGO New Yor« City KANSAS City ATLANTA 
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on some grades that the collection of 


waste.paper for the industry will be - 


accelerated, without allowing prices to 
get beyond control. Allowances for 
jobbers are also provided, but even 
with this concession to the waste paper 
collectors there is some tendency to 
violate the ceiling prices by various 
forms of evasion of the regulation. 
The evasions have become sufficient 
in scope to call forth a warning from 
Leon Henderson that punishment will 
be meted out to those violating his 


orders. 
* 


The newly -organized Western 
Board. and: Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, has filed articles of 
incorpogation with the Michigan State 
Corporation and Securities Commis- 
sion. The articles list capitalization 
of $500,000 with Leon Slavin and 
William Slavin, Kalamazoo, and 


Henry Arranson, Philadelphia, as sole 
stockholders. 

The Slavin brothers, proprietors of 
the Michigan Paper Stock Company, 
Kalamazoo, purchased the Western 
Board mill two months ago from the 
Detroit Paper Products Cor 


ration, 
following receivership proceedings in- 
volving the Detroit firm for $300,000 
(Cf. THE Paper INDUSTRY AND 
PAPER WorRLD, Oct. 1941, p. 636). 

Rehabilitation of the mill, idle since 
1930, has been underway since that 
time, and the Slavins report produc- 
tion probably will begin early in Jan- 
uary, with 140 tons of board daily as 
the production goal. 

Fred B. Wells, veteran papermaker 
and superintendent of Orrville, Ohio, 
has been, named general superinten- 
dent of the mill. Mr. Wells es been 
in the paper-making business most of 
his life, and was superintendent of 
the Ohio Box Board Company, Ritt- 
man, Ohio, for 24 years. He left this 
company two years ago, and since has 
been engaged in building and starting 
paper mills. 

* 


EXPANSION UNDER 
WAY AT THILMANY 


Pouring of concrete is well under 
way on-the new building to house the 
No. 9 paper machine of the Thilmany 
Pulp and oie Company, Kaukauna, 
Wisconsin. ¢ building, 70 x 345 
feet, will be adjacent to the bag fac- 
tory at the lower mill and the machin- 
ery will cost over $500,000. The con- 
struction has been divided into three 
parts: (1) an overpass between the 
present wet machine room and the new 
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Fred B. Wells, general superintendent of the re-established Western Board and Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., looks on as workmen tackle the job of rehabilitating the 
paper machine which has been idle nearly a decade. 





paper machine building; (2) a section 
containing the beaters and jordans 
which will be on the south end and 
two stories high; and (3) a one-story 
section to house the paper machine. 
The machine will be of the Yankee 
type to trim 120 inches, with a 12-foot 
dryer. 

The main entrance of the new 
building will be to the west, and there 
will be hammered glass windows on 
both sides of the building. The over- 
pass and the beater room will have 
flat roofs, while the roof of the section 
housing the paper machine will be of 
the monitor type. Two new railroad 
tracks have already been laid, one to 
serve the new building and the other 
the bleach liquor building. 

The new $70,000 asphalt coating 
addition of this company started oper- 
ations December 1, according to an 
announcement by C. R. Seaborne, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
This building, 50 x 170 feet, houses 
two asphalt coating machines, both de- 
signed by Thilmany engineers. One is 
a 120-inch machine, the other a 60- 
inch machine. These machines have 
been added to the machines already in 
operation in the present asphalt build- 
ing. 

A new mixing room has been built 
to which new railroad spur tracks have 
been laid. This room is connected to 
the new building by a tunnel and the 
asphalt mixture is pumped through this 
tunnel in steam-jacketed pipes to pre- 
vent solidifying. Good loading facili- 
ties are provided in a new arrangement 


of railroad tracks. A ramp on the west 
side of the building and a concrete 
apron make it easily accessible to 
trucks. The entire east side of the 
building contains large hammered 
glass windows designed to minimize 
glare. Drop lighting is concentrated 
on the aisle and machine drive. Storage 
space of 8,500 square feet is available 
in the basement. 
> 


According to an announcement from 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation issued by the executive sec- 
retary, E. W. Tinker, General Prefer- 
ence Order M-44 directs the distribu- 
tion of titanium dioxide, for use as 
pigment, through a monthly allocation 
system. This order became effective 
December 1. 

This Preference Order sets up a de- 
fense pool to take care of all man- 
datory orders, and prorates the re- 
mainder on an equitable basis to all 
regular customers. The defense pool 
for the first month will take 20 per 
cent of each producer's daily produc- 
tion which will leave 80 per cent for 
customer distribution. is percent- 
age may be changed from month to 
month as defense needs vary. 

The bulk of the ilmenite ores, from 
which titanium dioxide is made, for- 
merly came from India, but since 1937 
American production has more than 
doubled. This fact, coupled with 
stock on hand, will prevent any cur- 
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tailment in total production of titan- 
ium dioxide, but defense needs (paint) 
may cut into the amount available for 
use in paper and paper products. 

It is stated that the effect of this 
order on the industry will depend on 
the amount set aside each month for 
the defense pool. 


* 


SANGAMON CO. 
ADDS TO FORMER 
PATTEN MILL 


An expansion program consisting of 
a new building which will increase 
production and add storage space has 
been announced by the Sangamon 
Paper Mills, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 
The building will be 48 x 60 feet 
and will adjoin the present building 
on the west. This new steel and con- 
crete structure will allow for the 
lengthening of the present machines, 
which are a 62-inch and a 72-inch. 
These machines were left in the build- 
ing by the Patten Paper Company, and 
after repairs, the first machine was put 
into operation April 1 and the second 
on October 22. 

The former waterpower drives used 
by the Patten concern have been dis- 
continued and motor drives are now 
- being used. Waste paper is being used 
for stock. 

a 


A new type of waterproof folding 
carton of revolutionary possibilities, 
which will protect the contents from 
giving up moisture or absorbing mois- 
ture will be used by the Chicago quar- 
termaster depot to pack its experi- 
mental army field ration in. This con- 
centrated food ration is said to have 
3,725 calories concentrated into 32.86 
ounces of food. 

This new packaging process was 
developed by Container Corporation 
of America, Chicago, and is a thermo- 
plastic, moisture-vapor, resistant com- 
pound which, when applied to a fold- 
ing carton, provides just as effective 
a barrier across the seal and other cut 
edges as it does to the unbroken sur- 
faces. 

Sd 


CANADIAN GOV'T 
RESTRICTS USE 
OF CELLOPHANE 


The Canadian Government has set 
widespread restrictions on the future 
use of Cellophane wrapping. No Cel- 
lophane is henceforth to be used to 
wrap hosiery, cosmetics, and a wide 
range of other goods. A transparent 
film may only be used for the wrap- 
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ping and packaging of food, candy, 
drugs, or tobacco, not in tins or bottles. 

The ruling will eliminate the use 
of Cellophane as wrapper for textiles, 
canned and bottled goods, paper prod- 
ucts, metal products, novelties, soaps, 
matches, salt, and fertilizers. 

The order was brought about be- 
cause of the diversion of 50 per cent 
of the supply of glycerine and ethylene 
glycol from which the transparent film 
is made to war industries. Glycerine 
is used by the war industries in the 
manufacture of cordite, and ethylene 
glycol is a constituent of antifreeze, 
used by army vehicles, airplanes, and 
civilian vehicles. 

Existing supplies of fully com- 
pleted products of Cellophane are 
exempt from the order. 

No restrictions have been placed on 
the use of transparent film for the 
manufacture of Cellulose adhesive 
tape. It also absolves scrap transpar- 
ent film, or transparent film having a 
thickness of 21/,/100 of an inch more. 


* 


With an enrollment of 335 employ- 
ees, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany’s paper school at its Camas, 
Washington, plant, is in its ninth year. 
Classes in all phases of pulp and 
papermaking—from forest manage- 
ment to sales—will be held during the 
school year of 18 weeks. Students 
have enrolled from the Camas and 
West Linn, Oregon, mills, from the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation offices 
in Portland, Oregon, and from several 
of the corporation’s converting plants 
in the lower Columbia River area. 

The paper school, one of the first 
of its kind in the industry, has received 
added academic recognition from the 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. The school has announced 
that it will give regular college credits 
to paper mill students who may later 
enroll in the department of chemical 
engineering or in the school of fores- 
try. Similar recognition was given the 
paper school last spring by the Uni- 
versity of Washington College of 
Forestry in Seattle. 

Students are grouped into four 
classes, beginning with the first year 
group, of which 128 are enrolled this 
year. There are 105 second year 
students, 56 in the third year class, 
and 45 in the fourth year. 

As an added feature of this year’s 
curriculum there will be lectures to the 
third and fourth year students on wage 
economics of the paper industry, which 
will portray the history, migrations, 
and other a phases of the sub- 
ject. These lectures will be given by 





representatives of the two paper mill 
labor organizations. 

A. G. Natwick, assistant resident 
manager of the Camas mill, is the dean 
of the paper school; F. A. Olmsted, 
director of technical control, is prin- 
cipal; R. M. Crosby of Camas, is regis- 
trar; and J. E. Hanny, resident man- 
ager, and Albert Bankus of San Fran- 
cisco, are regents. Sixteen paper mill 
department heads are instructors, and 
in addition, outstanding authorities 
from other industries lecture at class 


sessions. 
* 


A further restriction in the use of 
chlorine for bleaching wood pulp, 
effective December 1, was announced 
November 27 by Douglas Lorimer, 
federal chemical controller. This re- 
striction will have the effect of cut- 
ting down the supplies available for 
the pulp industry, but no estimate as 
to how big the cut will be was made 
by Mr. Lorimer. 

Mr. Lorimer explained that chlo- 
rine was needed in large quantities 
in the manufacture of ingredients used 
in smoke bombs, and flares, as well as 
other important war supplies. This 
reduction will affect the Gristanaes of 
some grades of paper, but the needs 
of war plants must have preference. 


. 
IMPORT FIELD IS 
SORELY AFFECTED 
BY NAT. DEFENSE 


The manner in which the national 
defense effort is revolutionizing indus- 
trial processes is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the paper industry, and 
developments in the import field are 
only one evidence of the radical 
changes now in progress, according to 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the 
Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry. 

mports from Scandinavia and con- 
tinental Europe are practically non- 
existent, and Japanese shipments of 
specialty papers, particularly grass fiber 
tissues are almost at the vanishing 
point. Great Britain is shipping con- 
siderable quantities of the papers in 
which its mills specialize, such as car- 
bon tissues and hand-made papers, but 
not in as large quantities as at the 
outset of the war. Exports, on the 
other hand, particularly to Latin Amer- 
ica, have increased rapidly. 

While domestic mills are making 
wide changes in grade classifications, 
cutting down the brightness of their 
papers, etc., Canada is coming into the 
American field with large quantities 
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RESTOKERING YOUR PRESENT BOILERS 


@ By increasing the output of your present boilers, Stowe 
Stokers will give you more steam—not next year—but within 
the next few weeks, just as they have greatly increased the 
steam outputs of other plants. 


A large automobile manufacturer, for instance, jumped 


STOWE STORERS 


GIVE YOU MORE STEAM FROM LESS COAL 


his boiler output from 200% to 400% of rating when he 
put in a Stowe Stoker and has bought seven more since. 
A large utility jumped the capacity of a unit from 75,000 
Ibs. to 135,000 Ibs. with a Stowe Stoker and has bought 
two more since. Other installations in the rubber, leather, 
textile, tobacco and salt industries—to name only a few— 
are producing surprising results. 

Currently we are in a position to make from 50 to 70 
day delivery—And remember, restokering involves a 
minimum of new capital investment and a minimum 
“loss-of-use” for change over. 

Send for a descriptive catalog or a Stowe Stoker engi- 
neer to study your situation and make a complete, honest, 
impartial report of what we can do for you. There is no 
obligation either way. Write, telephone, or use the 
coupon today. 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS CO. 
869 Addison Road 
— CLEVELAND, OHIO memes 
Engineering and Sales Represeniatives in 
New York - Pittsburgh - Kansas City - 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY 
869 Addison Road. Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send 
(0 A copy of your new Stowe Stoker Catalog 


((] An engineer to study and report on what 
you can do to increase the output of our 
present boilers 


Name 


Company “an 








of papers of types never hitherto pro- 
yb a Other standard grades never 


before imported from Canada are now 
coming into this country regularly. All 
of these shipments raise new problems 
for the Import Committee and the 
Customs officials, who are called upon 
fo classificaion of papers new to even 
the paper industry itself. These offi- 
cials, as has been customary since the 
Import Committee was formed, rely 
largely on the Committee for informa- 
tion on which to base their decisions. 
A typical example is the large scale 
shipments of 9-point groundwood cor- 
rugating material as a substitute for 
the better known kraft, straw, chest- 
nut and other corrugating stock. This 
material is being classified for duty as 
paper not specially provided for at 
30 per cent, being a type of material 
not known when the existing Tariff 
Act was passed. 

In all of these cases the Import 
Committee is co-operating with the 
Government officials to secure a correct 
classification of the imported papers, 
endeavoring to secure such classifica- 
tions as will facilitate the defense ef- 
fort, without establishing precedents 
which may have a serious effect on es- 
tablished domestic operations when 
foreign shipments are again available 
to domestic buyers. 

In following this policy it is at 
times necessary to secure the imposi- 
tion of duty rates which are tempo- 
rarily disadvantageous to domestic con- 
sumers, as in the case of the 9-point 
corrugating. material. Nevertheless, 
the Import Committee and the Paper 
Industry in general agree that the cor- 
rect interpretaion of existing law must 
be insisted upon, regardless of who 
may be temporarily inconvenienced or 
put to additional expense. 

Some of the recent problems before 
the Import Committee are: 

Highly bleached M.G. Sulphite 
waxing stock, claimed by the importer 
to be dutiable as printing paper. 

Mixed pulps, dried on fourdrinier 
machines and shipped in jumbo rolls, 
classified for duty as paper not spe- 
cially provided for at 30 per cent. This 
material, if so multilated as to be un- 
usable as paper, could be imported 
duty free as paper stock. 

Light weight M.G. Kraft imported 
from Canada, claimed to be wrapping. 
This paper is probably for converting 
use, being in 26! inch rolls which 
could be cut to sizes suitable for mani- 
fold typewriter paper or for foil coat- 
ing. 

Paper imported from Newfound- 
land containing screenings and a large 
asses of groundwood, claimed 

y importer to be dutiable as wrapping 


paper. 
Striped M.G. Kraft paper from Can- 
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ada, claimed to be dutiable as wrap- 
ping paper. This claim is probably 
correct, but it is the first dian 
shipment of such t in Import 
Committee history. Ramey it oe 
imported in large quantities from 
Scandinavia. 

Paper claimed by importer to be 
Manila news dutiable as printing paper 


is under investigation as ibly a 
sulphite wrapping paper dutiable at 
a higher rate. 

Several shipments of Canadian 


M.G. and M.F. Kraft paper are be- 
fore the Customs. officials for deter- 
mination of their dutiable status, 
whether as bag paper at 30 per cent 
as paper not specially provided for, 
or as kraft wrapping at 20 per cent. 
The a of kraft tape in 
narrow rolls for gumming purposes is 
before the Customs officials for deter- 
mination of its dutiable status. 


- 
(The following items are taken from the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


>>> THE JAPANESE PRESS te- 
ports that the mill established at 
Kaigen, Mukden Province, Manchuria, 
by the Manshu Tokan Pulp Kabushiki 
(Manchurian Bean Stalk Pulp Com- 
pany, Ltd.) is producing daily from 35 
to 40 metric tons of pulp from stalks 
of soybean. Production is expected to 
be increased in the near future to 45 to 
50 tons daily. Most of the equipment 
used in the plant is of Swedish manu- 
facture, and the process used is that de- 
veloped by Professor Erick Haggland. 

Although this product is quite ex- 
pensive, it is said to be satisfactory for 
either paper or rayon manufacture. Ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the material 
used is soda. The factors favoring this 
enterprise are that soybean stalks are 
pene and can be obtained at a very 
ow price. 


>>> SEVEN PAPER MILLS in the 
Fort William and Port Arthur consular 
district (Canada) operated at 97 per 
cent of capacity during August of 
1941, as compared to 87 per cent in 
July and 80 per cent in August, 1940. 
This increase is regarded as a tem- 
porary condition brought about by the 
wartime conditions. 


>>» STOCKS OF WOOD PULP 
were extremely low in Shanghai, China, 
and at all other Chinese ports at the 
close of July. Reports from trade 
sources state that there is practically 
no bleached wood pulp in stock or in 
the mills and that the stocks of dealers 
do not exceed 1,000 to 1,200 tons. In 
the 18 mills in Shanghai the supply is 
understood to be almost exhausted. 





Local dealers and paper mills are 
greatly concerned because further sup- 
plies of wood pulp may be unobtain- 
able for the duration of the war. Dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1941 China 
received 684 tons of wood pulp from 
the United States and 1401/, tons from 
Canada, all of which was brought in 
through Shanghai. Of this amount 167 
tons was ir from Shanghai, 
and other inese ports received 
2561 tons of wood pulp. In addition 
to these imports, some pulp is under- 
stood to have reached Japanese-owned 
mills in Shanghai by rail. 


>>» IN NETHERLANDS INDIES 
the stocks of overissue mewspapers 
were rather low at the beginning of the 
June 1941 quarter, and sales prices in 
Batavia were about 17 guilders per 
bale. The imports during this time 
were sufficient to meet all normal de- 
mands, but not large enough to in- 
crease stocks, which did not exceed 3 
months’ supplies. Orders have been 
placed to meet the needs for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Netherlands Indies imported 9,842 
metric tons, gross weight, during June 
1941 quarter, against 3,297 metric tons 
during the preceding quarter and 
6,229 tons for the June quarter in 
1940. The United States supplied al- 
most 99 per cent, 95 per cent, and 96 
per cent, respectively, of imports dur- 
ing the quarters specified. 

* 


A letter has been sent to the press 
from the Office of Production Man- 
agement explaining the meaning of 
the term “brightness” as mentioned 
in the latest Chlorine Directive. 
The letter, dated December 1, is 
signed by Norbert A. McKenna, Chief 
of the Pulp and Paper Branch of the 
OPM, and reads as follows: 

“It has come to the attention of the 
Pulp and Paper Branch of the Office 
of Production Management that Sec- 
tion a (2) of General Limitation 
Order L-11 defining brightness as 
used in that Order has been construed 
by some persons to require the exclu- 
sive use of the General Electric Bright- 
ness Tester in order to insure com- 
pliance with that Order. 

“Section a (2) reads: ‘Brightness 
means the degree of brightness deter- 
mined by the General Electric Bright- 
ness Tester.’ It was not our intention 
that a company owning or having ac- 
cess to a brightness tester of some 
other type must cease to use it. Rather 
it was the purpose of the quoted lan- 
guage to fix a single standard to 
which testers of types differing from 
the General Electric Tester could be 
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Don’t let unstable oil throw 
a monkey wrench into your turbines - 


Does your turbine oil meet ail 3 vital re- 
quirements of modern turbine lubrication? 


RUST PREVENTION 
SUPERIOR OXIDATION STABILITY 
MINIMUM FOAMING TENDENCY 


The new Shell Turbo Oil does. 
That’s why it has made such a hit 
with turbine operators. 

Find out more about this sensa- 
tional new turbine oil. The use of 
Shell Turbo Oil assures you of the 
continued watchfulness of Shell men 
—a service which needs no prompt- 
ing. Call in the Shell man today. 
Let him give you the facts! 
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correlated before being relied upon to 
determine compliance with the pro- 
visions of General Limitation Order 
L-11.’ 

(The complete text of General Lim- 
itation Order L-11, referred to above, 
has been widely publicized. However, 
on account of its length, it has not 
been published in this magazine. See 
page 864 for announcement concern- 
ing this Directive. —EDITOR’S 


NOTE.) 
* 


Operations at Western North Caro- 
lina’s three big paper plants will be 
forced to undergo little or no curtail- 
ment as a result of a recent order from 
the Office of Production Management 
for a 5 per cent reduction in power 
allotments to North Carolina industries 
not engaged in work essential to the 
national defense program. 

H. A. Holder, plant manager of the 
Canton division of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, announced 
the order would have no effect what- 
soever on operations there. Power for 
the plant, he pointed out, is generated 
by company-owned and operated steam 
turbines and no outside source for 
power is used. 

Officials of the Ecusta Paper Cor- 
poration’s plant near Brevard, North 
Carolina, also reported the OPM order 
would not interfere with normal oper- 
ations. The plant’s daily kilowatt hour 
consumption, they said, is at present 
under the maximum allowed by the 
OPM. 

The Mead Corporation’s paperboard 
plant at Sylva, North Carolina, gener- 
ates part of the power it uses, but buys 
the rest from the Nantahala Power and 
Light Company, one of the forty-odd 
North Carolina power concerns affected 
by the OPM’s curtailment order. It was 
not immediately known whether the 
5 per cent reduction in power from 
this outside source would make an 
aa ag dent in operations. 

e _ curtailment program in 
North Carolina was originally ordered 
to begin November 10 but was tem- 
porarily deferred. The state public 
utilities commission has been negotiat- 
ing with OPM representatives to have 
the order revoked, arguing that North 
Carolina itself faces no power shortage 
and that transmission lines to other 
states are already carrying maximum 
loads and would be unable to handle 
the added burden that would result 
from a 5 per cent curtailment at home. 

Six neighboring southern states have 
been ordered to trim power use in 
non-defense industry 30 per cent. 
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WELDER AT WORK 

A special postage stamp has been 
issued by the Union of South Africa 
in recognition of the important part 
that arc welding is playing in the war 
effort. This new stamp which depicts 





a welder using modern shielded elec- 
tric arc equipment and dressed in pro- 
tective head shield, gloves and other 
special clothing indicates that this 
country is not- lagging behind in the 
use of arc welding equipment in the 
construction of defense equipment. 
Officials of the Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, report that 
as far as they know this is the first 
time that such a stamp has been issued 
in the history of stamps or welding. 


5 
CANADA MOBILIZES 
TECHNICAL 
FOR GOV’T WORK 

Canada’s pulp and paper industry is 
threatened with a new shortage. Al- 
ready hampered by lack of supplies 
and machinery because of war condi- 
tions, the Dominion’s industries may 
soon face a shortage of technical help, 
for these types of men are soon to be 
conscripted by the Government. 

Regulations are now being drafted 
to permit the mobilization of technical, 
scientific and professional men who 
have the skill and training that is nec- 
essary to the war effort. 

A Bureau has been formed known 
as the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel. It has been in existence 
since last June, and during the past 
months has compiled a list of tech- 
nically trained persons. It conducted 
a nation-wide survey that included 
questionnaires that went out to some 
45,000 chemists, engineers and archi- 
tects. 

Canada’s war effort requires a grow- 
ing number of mechanical, civil, elec- 
trical, chemical and metallurgical en- 
gineers. Regulations to facilitate 
transfer of these men when they are 
not employed on war work are now 
being drawn. 

A person employed in a non-war 
industry will thus become liable to call 
and must be released if his services are 





required in a professional capacity for 
war industry or again if he is needed 
in co-operation with the armed forces. 

The conscription will be exercised 
on the employer, not on the employee. 
These employers will be forced not 
only to release the wanted men but to 
guarantee them post-war employment 
to a certain extent. This was done to 
alleviate the fear that many would 
have for their future in the event they 
should volunteer or be called. 


A splendid tribute commemorating 
William Mason, the inventor of the 
explosion process of making hard 
pressed fiber board is now in the de- 
velopment stages. The memorial is 
to be a $160,000 park project, named 
the William Mason Gardens, and will 
be located in Laurel, Mississippi. This 
announcement was made by Ben Alex- 
ander, president of the Masonite Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 

The plans for this project have 
been developed by the city of Laurel, 
its citizens, the Masonite Corporation, 
and its employees. A 36-acre tract of 
land, which was acquired by the city 
in 1926, has been set aside for the 
park and approximately $35,000 has 

n raised for its landscaping and 
maintenance. Engineering service and 
trucks will be supplied by the city. 
Government aid will be asked for on 
the basis that the sponsor's share will 
be $40,000. 

The idea for the memorial origi- 
nated with the Masonite management 
a few weeks after the passing of Mr. 
Mason, former vice president in 1940. 
The employees of the company, of 
which ~ are 2,200, castiinaed 
$6,362.58 to the memorial fund; the 
corporation gave $5,000, and Mr. 
Mason’s widow gave $3,000, making 
a total fund of $14,362.58. 

A mn Pe of Laurel citizens ex- 
pressed a desire to join the movement 
and offered the site for the park. The 
community's proposal was accepted on 
the condition that residents of Laurel 
and Jones County would match the 
money raised by the company. Volun- 
tary contribution in less than three 
weeks totaled more than $22,000. 

The memorial fund was recently 
turned over to the city for adminis- 
tration under a trust agreement, and 
15 prominent citizens of Laurel have 
been appointed trustees. The park 
will be located on the north side of 
Laurel, the land is gently rolling and 
well-timbered, and has a stream run- 
ning through it. An architect of na- 
tional reputation will be engaged to 
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SOLUBLE THICKENER 


METHOCEL* possesses exceptional bodying and thick- 
ening properties. These qualities have led to an 
ever-increasing use of METHOCEL in water and emul- 
sion paints. In applications such as these, METHOCEL 
functions as a thickener and flexible pigment binder. 


Rigid technical control assures definite uniformity 
that completely eliminates the variable character- 
istics of natural gums. METHOCEL has unusual sta- 
bility and is unaffected by wide changes in pH con- 
ditions; is resistant to alkalies, dilute acids and to 
fermentation and mold growth. 


METHOCEL is completely free from foreign or ex- 
traneous matter. It is available in a wide range of 
viscosity types ranging from 15 to 4,000 cps. The 
higher viscosities are particularly economical to use, 
since they offer maximum thickening effects. 


oO *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Houston 
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design the landscape. Immediately 
after the plan is completed about 10 
acres will be developed with land- 
scaping of other parts to follow as 
rapidly as possible. 

¢ 


ALLIANCE MILLS 
LAUNCH MAJOR 
EXPANSION PLAN 

An expansion program has been 
amie by the Alliance Paper 
Mills, Ltd., at the sulphite and Lybster 
mills which will involve an expendi- 
ture of approximately $550,000 in 
new equipment and buildings. This 
will be one of the major develop- 
ments in the company’s history. 

The contract has been let for the 
erection of two buildings at the sul- 
phite mill, one of which will house 
a new digester unit. The dimensions 
of the buildings which are now under 
construction are 20x33 feet and 90 feet 
in height, and 20x50 feet and 25 feet 
in height, respectively. Plans are also 

repared for a larger building, 40x80 
eet and 40 feet high. All buildings 
will be of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. 

It is estimated that this develop- 
ment at the sulphite division will 
amount to $300,000, of which about 
$125,000 will be expended for the 


building and the balance for new 
machinery. The program is scheduled 
for completion withgh three or four 
months. ’ 

At the Lybster division, a second 
paper machine is to be installed to- 
gether with alterations and new build- 
ings. This project will involve an 
expenditure of $250,000, of which 
$150,000 will be for new equipment. 

Company officials commenting on 
the extensive program said some of 
the ‘development would be replace- 
ment of ager and machinery, 
but .generally speaking the program 
was desigried to accommodate the ex- 

ansion of business which has been 
increasing over the past several years. 


* 
ORGANIZED UNDER 
EXPORT TRADE ACT 


For the purpose of exporting ‘wood 
pulp and related products, a new cor- 
poration has filed ts with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the Ex- 
port Trade Act. This new corporation 
will be known as The American Pulp 
Export Corporation, and it will main- 
tain offices at 206 North Virginia 
Street, Reno, Nevada. 

Members of the new corporation 
are: Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 








"SPEED SCREENING’ 


ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH USE OF OUR 


FITCHBURG 


New Type—Duplex Slot 
SCREEN PLATES 


. Mills which use these special plates never go back 
to ordinary plates. Their production records would 


be impossible without the enor- 
mous extra capacity of these 
remarkable plates. Furnished 
in tough “Fitchburg Bronze,” 
plain or chromium piated. 








Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. 


301 SOUTH ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 











Rayonier, Incorporated, and Sound- 
view Pulp Company, San Francisco; 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company, 
Bellingham, Washington; Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Longview, 
Washington; and St. Regis Paper 
Company, New York. 

Officers announced are: J. D. Zeller- 
bach, chairman of the board and di- 
rector; Ossian Anderson, president and 
director; W. A. Starr, vice president 
and director; E. M. Mills, Roy K. Fer- 
guson, and Robert B. Wolf, directors ; 
and Julien R. Bauer, assistant secre- 


tary. 
° 


BROMPTON’S PLAN 

TO BUY ROCK 

MILL OK’D 

Stockholders of the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company, Bromptonville, 
Quebec, held a meeting in Montreal 
on November 10 to vote on proposed 
plans for acquiring the properties and 
assets of Lake Sulphite Pulp Company, 
Red Rock, Ontario. 

At this meeting stockholders were 
asked to ratify a by-law authorizing 
the directors to create and issue bonds 
or debentures charges on the company’s 
ig se in an amount of $5,000,000 
to finance the proposed acquisition. 

Although the plan was accepted by 
the stockholders’ vote, there was strong 
opposition to the proposition on the 
part of important directors. Even 
though the Brompton company now 
becomes a bidder for the Red Rock 
plant, it is known that at least two 
other groups have been negotiating 


for the property. 
e 


WINS BID ON 50,000 
ACRES OF TIMBER 


The largest national forest in conti- 
nental United States will soon be sup- 
plying wood for the Tomahawk Kraft 
Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wiscon- 
sin, according to an announcement by 
Jay H. Price, regional U. S. forester. 
This firm was the successful bidder on 
50,000 acres of timber offered for sale 
in the Superior National Forest in 
Minnesota. 

This contract clears the way for the 
largest timber cutting operation in this 
nine-state region since the establish- 
ment of the region in 1929. The tim- 
ber to be removed includes 198,000 
cords of jack pine, 28,000 cords of 
spruce, 3,200 cords of balsam fir pulp- 
wood, 1,100,000 board feet of white 
pine, 300,000 board feet of red pine, 
2,300,000 board feet of aspen sawtim- 
ber, 8,000 birch railroad ties and 
11,000 cedar railroad ties. 
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OREGON P. AND P. 
BUYS LOGGING CO. 
— were recently com- 
pleted whereby the Oregon Pulp and 
Paper Company, Salem, Oregon, 
bought the Spaulding Logging Com- 
pany, also of Salem, according to an 
announcement by President F. W. 
Leadbetter. The purchase price was 
$150,000 and the transaction included 
the logging company’s Salem plant 
and local properties, retail yards in 
Woodburn, and a railway siding and 
log dump on the west side of the 
Willamette River near Eola, Oregon. 


The Salem 
vated and use 


roperty will be reno- 
sy a ama by the 
Oregon Pulp and Paper Company, al- 
though no timber holding were in- 
volved in this deal. 
e 


DUTIABILITY 
CASES NOW IN 
CUSTOMS COURT 


The Import Committee of the Amer- 
ican Paper Industry reports current 
court cases involving duty on paper 
imports. 4 

A protest by a Chicago jobbing 





The Pump 
the 


Forgot... 


maintenance cost. 





Superintendent 





WARREN MACHINE CHEST PUMP 


About three years ago one of our larger New England paper mills was experienc- 
ing considerable difficulty with a plunger pump on Machine Chest service. This 
pump was noisy, dirty, with no provision to regulate capacity, and maintenance 
cost ran high. A Warren Machine Chest Pump was purchased at a lower cost than 
that of a plunger pump of much smaller capacity. It took less floor space, the 
flow was smooth without pulsation, and it could be easily throttled. Not only 
that but the stock came through exceptionally clean and the pump operated very 
quietly. In fact, when a Warren representative called at this mill recently and 
inquired about the Machine Chest Pump the Superintendent admitted he had 
practically forgotten it was there, due to trouble-free performance and low 


CHECK WITH WARREN ON MACHINE OR 
JORDAN CHEST SERVICE PUMPS. 


WARREN PUMPS 


Warren Sieam Pump Company, Inc., Warren, Massachusetts 
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house against the dutiability of green, 
pink, and peach newsprint in sheets 
22 x 34 inches has placed the question 
of classification before the United 
States Customs Court in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. In this case the importer must 
prove, what has not been shown in 
previous cases, *that this paper was 
chiefly used by newspapers prior to 
1930. The size of this paper makes it 
an easy matter to cut it to the usual 
81/4, x 11 inch sheet used for type- 
writer carbon copies. 

Another case concerning the duty of 
standard newsprint paper will come 
before the United States Customs 
Court at Mobile. This case was 
brought up by a shipment from New- 
foundland which was of standard 
newsprint quality but over 4 points in 
thickness. All paper imported is al- 
lowed to be 4 points in thickness with 
an additional 5 per cent tolerance for 
the outer layers of rolls. Under this 
provision of the definition such paper 
as novel news has hitherto been im- 
ported as dutiable printing paper with- 
out protest by importers. 

In Los Angeles a shipment of duplex 
asphalted kraft paper, entered by the 
importer as sheathing paper at 10 per 
cent, has been classified for duty as 
paper not specially provided for at 30 
per cent. 


>>> A BELOIT YANKEE DRYER, 
12 feet in diameter and 137 inches 
wide, was installed last month on the 
No. 9 machine at the Camas (Wash.) 
plant of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, a division of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco. 
The machine is now being used on 
napkin and towel stock. An installa- 
tion similar to this one was made last 
year on No. 11 machine. 
* 


>>> THE CENTRAL PAPER 
STOCK COMPANY, Chicago, suf- 
fered damage to its stock of waste 
paper from $75,000 to $100,000 by 
a fire which started on the night of 
November 10. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 








s 


>>> THE WISCONSIN STATE 
Conservation Commission has voted to 
add 17,200 acres to the 25,000 it al- 
ready owns in the Flambeau River State 
Forests at an estimated cost of $26,150. 
Approximately 13,500 acres will be 
purchased from the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, 3,300 from Sawyer 
county and the remainder in small par- 
cels from various individuals. 
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>>» THE INVESTIGATION ar- 
ried out by the commission which was 
named last July by the Quebec Provin- 
cial Government to look into the mat- 
ter of prices being paid to farmers and 
colonists for their pulpwood, follow- 
ing complaints of unfair practices is 
nearing completion. It is expected 
that the findings of the commission 
will be reported to the provincial Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests within the 
next few weeks. Their reports seemed 
to indicate certain inequalities. 


* 


>>» AS AN AID TO EMPLOYEES, 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco, is following the sug- 
gestion of the Treasury Department 
and is making it possible for em- 
ployees of its various divisions to pur- 
chase U. S. Defense Savings Bonds by 
means of salary and wage deductions. 
The employees may authorize allot- 
ments from their pay checks for the 
purpose of buying a bond of a spec- 
ified amount and when this amount 
is saved the bond or bonds will be 
purchased for him. 

Sd 
>>> THE CONSOLIDATED PA- 
PER CORPORATION announces that 


its sawmill which was destroyed by fire 
July 24, will be rebuilt: A building 


and sawmill at Fort Francis, Ontario, 
owned by the Shevlin-Clarke Com- 
pany, has been obtained. The new 
uilding, when completed, will be 
about the same size as the old one, 
but will be more modern. It is ex- 
pected to be in operation by next 
spring, and will employ about 200 


men. 
¢ 


>> INCORPORATION PAPERS 
have been filed with the Wisconsin 
Secretary of State by the Merrill Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. Listed 
are 100 shares of common stock with- 
out par value. The purpose of the cor- 
poration, as given, will be to manufac- 
ture, buy or sell paper and paper prod- 
ucts of every kind and description. 
+ 


>>» OVER 4,400 LUMBERMEN 
living in villages along the Quebec- 
Maine border have been permitted by 
the United States immigration author- 
ities to enter the country temporarily 
under bond to work in the Maine 
woods during the next few months. 
The lumbering operations in which 
these men are engaged are essential 
for the manufacture of high quality 
alpha pulp required by defense indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and a substantial part 
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of the U. S. output is under contract 
to the United Kingdom. A large share 
of this pulp wood is floated down the 
Saint John River for the manufacture 
of alpha pulp for export to the United 
Kingdom. 

+ 


>>> ALL AVAILABLE SCRAP 
PAPER should be saved and turned 
over to charitable organizations for 
sale to paper manufacturers according 
to C. N. Moisan, president of the 
Quebec Division of the Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and also pres- 
ident of the Standard Paper Box Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. e Canadian 
paper producers are finding it difficult 
to meet the increasing demands for 
paper. 
- 

>>> THERE WILL BE NO 
CHANGE in prices on regular grades 
of paper, specialty, and dissolving 
pulps for the domestic market during 
the first quarter of 1942, according 
to a report from Rayonier Incorpor- 
ated, New York City. The price of 
the standard grade of dissolving pulp 
for rayon manufacture is $85 Atlantic 
Seaboard. Regular paper grades of 
pulp are $72.50 Atlantic Seaboard. 

ese prices have been in effect since 
July 1, 1940. 
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YOUR LINES WILL BE SAFER 
WITH O.I.C.’S 





O.L.C. Standard Swing Check Valve, No. 124 Flanged 
Iron Body with solid bronze discs or iron discs with 
bronze faces. 

For all types of service — steam, water, oil, gas or air, 
sturdy O.1.C. Iron or Bronze Check Valves, with 
Screwed or Flanged ends, are your best bet. 
Join the growing army of O.I.C. users, all of 
whom are saying: 


“Ob I See! Lower Costs with O.1.C.” 
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F your Check Valves are O. I. C.’s, then your lines 
are safer. 


Check into the reasons why so many are replacing 
with and standardizing on O. I. C.’s. 


You'll find O. I. C.’s sturdier and tougher . . . built 
to withstand the more than ordinary abuse to which 
check valves are subjected. 


You'll find that all O. I. C.’s will give you: 
1 Longer Uninterrupted Service. 


2 Lower Replacement Cost. 
3 Lower Maintenance Cost. 
4 Minimum Over-all Cost. 


5 Greater Corrosion Resistance. 


There’s a sturdier bronze or iron O. I. C. Valve to 


. and there’s an O. I. C. 
Distributor near you, eager to show you the 


meet your every need. . 








O. I. C. way to new operating economies. 
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A Call to Arms! 


With the holiday season only two weeks away, and some of the forms for this issue already 
printed, the United States has been drawn into an undeclared war by being attacked without 
warning. With so much of the world in conflict, the joyful anticipation of Christmas in America 
has been coupled with a supplication that peace would come to the earth—peace and good 
will among all nations. 


But while the people of our country were still meditating upon the visit of a special envoy 
from Japan to our Nation’s capitol, that country suddenly became a military aggressor, and 
on Sunday morning. December 7, launched a violent attack upon our possessions in the Pacific. 
This was speedily followed by Japan's declaration of war against the United States. 


Almost ninety years ago, Commodore Perry opened the ports of Japan to world trade. Pre- 
vious to that time, Japan wished no intercourse with the Western World, but with the opening 
of its ports there came an awakening of its people and a desire to participate in world affairs. 
From that time, the country made rapid progress. It relations with the United States proved to 
be one of the most fruitful of any of its world markets. Thus were the most friendly relations 
established between Japan and the United States. 


Now these years of friendship have been dissolved. President Roosevelt and Congress have 
met the challenge. This country desires to live at peace with the world. Founded upon the 
principle that “right makes might.” it has grown into one of the greatest nations of the world. 
But the United States of America cannot. will not, tolerate the invasion of any foe. 


Now that we have passed from emergency into wartime, industry must meet an added 
challenge. And the paper industry as a defense industry must prepare for the fight. Production 
must be raised to still greater proportions. Paper and pulp mills must be protected from any 
foe whatsoever—sabotage causes production to slow down and often results in dire conse- 
quences such as loss of property and manpower. Each company should exercise unprecedented 
r ations through its department of industrial relations for the protection of its resources and 


facilities as never before. 


The United States of America calls to arms its vast armada—the Army, the Navy, its Air 
Force, and its industries—to protect the land of the free against that most sinister menace—war. 
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>>> ART JONES IS THE PRESI- 
DENT of a manufacturing firm doing 
an annual business of approximately 
four million dollars a year. Of course, 
Art Jones really isn’t his name, but 
that tag line will serve even better 
than his right name, because he does 
exist and he /s one of my most - 
preciated friends. A couple of weeks 
ago I was over to see Jones about some 
business matters and the subject of ad- 
vertising came up. I asked him if he 
was going to “up” his advertising 
activities during 1942, or just hold 
them at about the '41 level. Where- 
upon Jones said: “Why the h — — — 
should I advertise at all? ... . Here 
I am with a plant running three shifts 
a day, six days a week, and 80 per 
cent of my production is for defense. 
... . Either taken by the Government 
or my shipments are dictated by the 
Government. The little remaining 
consumer production isn’t enough to 
cover a tenth of the demand. It’s just 
about enough to be an aggravation 
when I try to parcel it out to my best 
customers and jobbers. For the luva 
Pete why should / advertise during 
1942?” 

I immediately thought of all the 
stock answers which have been pub- 
lished and discussed by frightened 
periodical space peddlers. I recalled 
the NIAA (Philadelphia Chapter) 
survey of some 20 firms who gave up 
advertising during the World War I 
because their plants were choked with 
orders, and how few of them survived 
the “Buyer's Strike” of 1921-2. But 
I knew Jones had heard all of those 
arguments, too—so why tell him over 
again and leave him more than ever 
convinced that he is right. I took 
another tack. 

“Jones,” I said, “you are president 
of this firm, aren’t you?” 

“That's right,” he replied. 

“Well, as president, you probably 
draw a bigger salary than any other 
person on the payroll, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” he modestly ad- 
mitted. 

“Okay,” I said. “And you have 
a orate of vice presidents to help 
you. Men who probably draw bigger 
salaries than anyone else in this com- 
pany except you. Is that right?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but what's that got 
to do with advertising?” 

“Nothing at all,” I assured him. 
“But just thinking along your own 
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and your vice presidents’ personal line 
—what have any of you three done 
during the past twelve months to earn 
your salaries? No foolin’ now—what 
have you done to justify the title of 
president, or what have the other men 
done to enable them to hold their 
chairs as vice presidents?” 

“What are you driving at, Sibley?” 
he queried. 

“Just this,” I replied. “You are 
getting government orders without 
benefit of sales staff. The orders come 
in over the transom whether you want 
‘em or not. Neither you, your vice 
presidents nor your salesmen sold the 
orders. Your purchasing department 
is doing your selling work. Your pur- 
chasing agent, through his long dis- 
tance and telegraphic hunt for raw 
materials is keeping the orders from 
piling up. Right now 4e is your sales 
department. And your factory super- 
intendent is running the plant. He 
takes twenty-four hours out of the 
week for repairs, then keeps the plant 
going the other six days. What do 
you do? You are working for the 
stockholders. If they should ask you 
right now “What did you do last month 
to earn your salary?’ what would you 
say? 

“Oh, sure, I know—you trot on 
down to Washington every month or 
so. While there you hobnob with 
some senators and governors (you can 
get ‘em in the D. C. three for a 
nickel). And then you come home— 
after having done what? Talk to the 
OPM? The Allocations Board? The 
Army and the Navy? Sure. That's 
what everyone does. And you feel 
quite important over it all. But, at 
three A. M. when you wake up and 
can’t get back to sleep you know, down 
in your heart, your third assistant or 
even your secretary could have done 
equally well.” 

“Okay, Mr. Smartie. If you know 
so much—what should I do?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “If I 
did I'd probably get your job and 
make a lot of money. But I'd like to 
make a few observations—like these: 

“Back in 1917, 1918, 1919 and 
1920, and again in 1928, 1929, and 
1930—there were a lot of whirlwind 
salesmanagers and presidents. They 
were whirlwinds because their plants 
were busy and _ were high and 
profits were swell. But a lot of those 
‘whirlwinds’ phizzled out and proved 





to be ‘stuffed shirts’ when going got 
tough and sales were non-existent. 
They could sell when sales were easy, 
but when sales were hard to get, many 
of them fell by the wayside. Now 
what are you doing against the time 
when sales are going to be hard to 
get, say—three, four or five years 
from now? What are you doing now 
to keep yourself from being a stuffed 
shirt then? 

“You are hired by a bunch of stock- 
holders and they want their dividends 
to continue—more especially in times 
of depression. There's coming a de- 
pression sure as you are a foot high. 
What are you doing now to protect 
your stockholders’ interests? Are you 
searching out new products to make 
for new markets? You don’t want ‘em 
now, that’s true. But find out now 
what to make and where and how to 
sell it—when you need to. After you 
find out—put it on the shelf until you 
do need it. Look at your plant equip- 
ment. You can probably get some 
new and better machines now—at 
government expense. Look at your 
distributing system. I'll bet you've got 
some jobbers and some salesmen who 
aren't worth the tack on your sales 
map. Okay—now is the time to make 
those corrections. How about your 
product? It's acceptable now, of 
course, and you are selling a lot of 
it. But can it be improved? You don’t 
need to improve it now? I know. 
But go ahead and improve it anyway 
—and hold that improvement under 
lock and key until the next depression 
comes and you do need it. 

“Get a two- or a three- or a four-year 
vision—then plan for the eventuality. 
Sure, you'll miss part of it. But if 
you only guess half right—and if you 
have such a plan and work at it, and 
if you advertise along that objective 
during the coming years—you'll be far 
and away ahead of your nearest com- 
petitors, come the time when you need 
to be ahead. 

“Now—listen, Art. Get an objective 
for, say 1945. Work toward it with 
everything you've got: research; im- 
proved sales, and distribution staffs ; 
new products; new markets; sound 
financing; constructive advertising. 
You won't win any awards for the 
pretty art work of your advertisements 
during the next few years. But the 
advertising will have been written 
along the lines of your objective and 
it will be saying something you can 
harvest when the granary has blown 
down. Advertising isn’t just money 
in the bank to pay for it. Advertising 
is a single, but necessary, part of pro- 
duction and distribution. . . . . If you 
cancel advertising during 1942—give 
your stockholders a real break and 
cancel your own salary, too.” 
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Same Common 


PAPERBOARD DEFECTS 


>>> AT FIRST GLANCE it may 
seem strange for a member of an indus- 
try to be willing to discuss the defects 
of his | per Whether the psychol- 
ogy of merchandising approves is a 
question beyond the author's scope. 
All that he can offer in explanation is 
the trite statement that these are un- 
usual times, and that present problems 
may require unusual treatment; also, 
that it is the function of the inspection 
department of any business to cull out 
imperfect pieces. This is just as true 
of engine castings and window glass 
as it is of a, Caer If a foundry- 
man discusses blow holes and their pre- 
vention it does not follow that they 
exist in his product. Because of its 
excellent —e systems, the board 
and box industry is second to none 
in assuring the customer a perfect 
—— And since defects are caused 
y manufacturing difficulties, a discus- 
sion of these may help to prevent 
waste, the present need for which is 
too evident to mention. 

The close relation of board to box 
manufacture makes it convenient to 
classify defects as occurring first in the 
paperboard, secondly, in the roll stock, 
and finally in the combined board or 
box. Often, but by no means always, 
a defect in the paperboard becomes a 
defect in the combined board or box. 
For example, a slime spot in liner- 
board would, unless removed, remain 
as a defect through all subsequent 
operations, while an undesirable mois- 
ture condition in the linerboard may 
reduce operating speed on the corrugat- 
ing machine, but because of subsequent 
drying and seasoning this disappears, 
and, therefore, causes no defect in the 
finished product. 

The most obvious defects in any 
kind of paperboard are those which 
exist because the product does not meet 
specifications with respect to basis 
weight, caliper, moisture content, burst- 
ing strength, stiffness, bending quality, 
color, appearance, and the like. The 
control of these variables (for that is 
exactly what they are) lies in the hands 
of the paper mill operators, and the 


means and methods used for keeping 
them within the required tolerances 
constitute the essence of routine paper 
mill operation, and are well known. 
It is interesting to note in passing that 
tolerances are usually an important part 
of specifications, and that their pres- 
ence in specifications implies that the 
characteristics do vary. After all, speci- 
fications are only measurements of 
certain qualities agreed upon by maker 
and user, which serve as a guide in the 
making of a product so that it will 
perform in an ed manner. 

There is nothing immutable about 
specifications, in fact they change often, 
and not infrequently a given product 
must be thus for customer “ke and 
something else for customer “B.”” The 
customer's equipment limitations, his 
highly specialized requirements, or 
even personal opinions and prejudices 
govern those individual cases in which 
tolerances must deviate from the nor- 
mal. An illustration of this is found 
in a letter written by the manager of 
a mill making straw corrugating: 
“What might be considered a defect 
by one is all right for another. One 
factory manager says that 10 per cent 
moisture is all right, while another 
customer can’t use paper with more 
than 7 per cent. Another plant cannot 
use paper over .009 while others have 
no trouble with caliper. It also seems 


.to me that demand governs the num- 


ber of complaints” (Ah, how true!). 

This suggests another closely related 
“defect” which originates in the im- 
proper use of materials. Obviously it 
is very shortsighted economy to use 
deliberately a two-hundred-pound test 
board where a two hundred and fifty 
test is the minimum requirement. Of 
course, cases of package failures develop 
during a trial-and-error period of ex- 
perimentation, but the defects are cor- 
rected as time goes on and data 
accumulates. A recent case of this kind 
happened in the export field where a 
manufacturer, lacking experience not 
only in foreign trade but in the use 
of paperboard packing as well, was 
using an unsized board to pack his 
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product which was moving through 
moist tropical seas toward South 
America. en a laboratory demon- 
stration was made which showed him 
the difference in behavior between chip 
and a waterproofed product, he quickly 
realized where he had estimated in- 
correctly, and after changing his speci- 
fications he returned to his office 
knowing that his next shipment would 
be at least a decided improvement, 
even if the change in quality did not 
solve the problem completely. 


>b>D The use of waste paper as the 
raw material for board introduces the 
problem of surface defects, most com- 
mon of which are, perhaps, asphalt 
specks. It is a matter of regret that the 
technical experts of the board industry 
have not yet developed a process which 
will economically remove such material 
from the desirable fibrous component. 
Asphalt specks and other imperfections 
like glass and sand granules and small 
pieces of metal, rubber, and wood, not 
only mar the appearance but definitely 
reduce the bursting test, and may in- 
jure the corrugating rolls. Up to now 
the only good way to improve this con- 
dition (there is no immediate, absolute 
remedy), is to install the best possible 
screens and settling basins, and to exer- 
cise the utmost vigilance over the selec- 
tion and use of the paper stock material 
at the point where it first enters the 
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system, The sight of several men care- 
fully peeling asphalted paper tape from 
old corrugated boxes before they throw 
them into the breaker beater is not 
uncommon, and it is indicative of a 
careful, alert management. 

The slime spot is another surface 
imperfection, well known to the paper- 
board maker and user. The various 
moulds, yeasts, fungi, algae, and bac- 
teria, and the fac Bo which con- 
tribute to their growth in the paper 
machine vat have been the subject of 
recent technical papers of marked ex- 
cellence. The problem of slime elimi- 
nation is not a simple one, but it has 
been solved successfully in a number 
of mills by a careful study of all con- 
tributory factors, and will be largely a 
thing of the past when knowledge of 
the proper chemicals and the technique 
of theit use becomes more widely dis- 
seminated. This particular problem is 
nearly always a puzzle to the thought- 
ful board mill superintendent, who 
knows it represents an undesirable con- 
dition, but who finds it almost impos- 
sible to estimate its “‘nuisance value” 
in terms of dollars lost per ton of 
product, since there is no single cor- 
rect answer to the question of how 
much money may be spent economically 
on its elimination. Even after a chemi- 
cal treatment has reduced slime to a 
negligible factor, a profit-minded man- 
agement may question the advisability 
of its continued use unless production 
tends to increase, or chronic complaints 
cease. The present outlook for slime 
spot elimination is very promising, but 
like all other improvements it must 
stand up in each individual instance 
under a checkup by the financial yard- 
stick before any management can be 
expected to voice its approval. 

Finish, which means the degree of 
surface gloss and smoothness of board, 
is usually a matter of arbitrary decision 
based on visual comparison with some 
existing “standard product” rather than 
a matter of exact measurement. In 
products which derive from waste 
paper stock, finish is naturally subject 
to above average variation, and when 
it fails to meet the customer's require- 
ments it may properly be classed as a 
defect. In general, as calender stack 
roll pressure increases, finish improves, 
but the sheet bulk and strength dimin- 
ish as increased pressure reduces 
volume and fiber tends to cut fiber 
throughout the sheet. 

Finish also depends on the condition 
of popes machine felts, worn ones caus- 
ing felt marks on the sheet surface. 
Other factors influencing finish are the 
condition of calender rolls and how 
sheet formation varies due to the pres- 
ence of lumpy or undefibered stock. 
Too long a liner stock and too little 
of it makes the filler show through. 
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Sometimes too heavy a pressure on 
extractor rolls leave wire marks, and 
sometimes cutter shavings get in be- 
tween and mark the sheets. 

Finish is particularly important in 
the box industry because of printing 
requirements, and these would make a 
chapter by themselves. In some grades 
of boxboard printing surface perfection 
is of primary importance. Variations 
in ink absorbency is one cause of seri- 
ous difficulty, and seems to depend 
largely on the closeness or openness of 
the sheet which may be controlled by 
the jordanning of the stock, by the use 
of starch and other fillers, and also by a 
more careful selection of printing inks. 

Register trouble may be due to un- 
evenness in sheet caliper and size, these 
in turn being brought about by changes 
in machine speed, stock consistency 
and calendering, and when there is 
play in the gears of the cutter mech- 
anism so that sheets are of non-uniform 
length. 

Waterproofing or sizing, accom- 
plished by sodium rosinate and alum, 
is a definite box requirement for prac- 
tically all grades, though it may vary 
considerably throughout the entire 
field of box use. In general, a mod- 
erate degree of sizing is preferable for 
a number of reasons. Ink drying and 
penetration in printing have been men- 
tioned. The adhesion of the corrugated 
atch to the liner bears a definite rela- 
tion to it. Where board is oversized, 
the degree of waterproofing in the 
finished box may satisfy the most criti- 
cal buyer, but he may not like the extra 
time it takes to seal the box nor the 
variations in the appearance of the 
printing. Thus, a deviation in excess 
of the permitted tolerances, even if in 
the “right” direction, may affect ad- 
versely other properties and so cause 
“defects.” Unfortunately, there is at 
this time no test for the degree of 
sizing of board which is entirely satis- 
factory. 

The author has tried to describe a 
number of the more common paper- 
board defects peculiar to the sheet and 
to indicate a means of their prevention. 
All of them are important, but there 
is one other occurring in both paper 
and in roll stock, which is in nearly 
all instances unknown to the customer, 
but which causes the manufacturer 
more difficulty than any one of those 
mentioned previously, and that is lack 
of uniformity. Even though a con- 
verter may find that a relatively high 
moisture content is most desirable in 
his operations, he may have to be, and 
generally will be content with a lesser 
one, provided only that it remains 
reasonably constant. If he orders and 
pays for a sheet with from six to eight 

ft cent moisture, he would be justified 
in complaining if he received a sheet 





running from four to twelve per cent. 
If, in addition to this variation in mois- 
ture, the sheet also varies in basis 
weight, and in caliper, and particularly 
if these vary across the sheet, causing 
wrinkles and cuts, not to mention 
slower speeds and breaks, it is obvious 
that the converter’s troubles become 
very real ones indeed, and that they 
increase his manufacturing expense, but 
worse than that, they slow up his pro- 
duction. The fact that some customers 
can use paperboard which others can- 
not, is not helpful information, be- 
cause converting plants differ in equip- 
ment, in the relative skill of their em- 
ployees, in the size of their orders, in 
the character of their business, and in 
many other respects. It is undeniable 
that paperboard as well as all other 
paper machine products vary in the 
respects indicated, but to the credit of 
the industry be it said that such defects 
(if that is the proper word in this 
sense) are being overcome as rapidly 
as equipment can be improved and as 
quickly as the technical men of the 
industry find means of overcoming such 
defects not directly traceable to ma- 
chinery. 


>>D In discussing defects in roll 
stock, it should be pointed out that 
only some of the troubles attributable 
to this source originate in the mill, 
while others are caused in transit and 
by rough handling, before the rolls 
reach the mandrel of the converting 
plant. In the mill, poor rewinding 
may be caused by improper moisture 
content. If too low, the rolls become 
soft, and tend to slip on the cor- 
rugator’s mandrel or to telescope, as 
the industry expresses it. In other 
words, as a roll unwinds, the sheet 
moves sideways, first one way and then 
another, because there is insufficient 
internal friction in the roll itself to 
hold the paper in line. This is some- 
times caused by too much wax size. 
The only thing for the converter to do 
in such a case is to put on the clamps 
and slow down the operation, or take 
the roll off and return it to the mill 
or to the broke pile. Either rem- 
edy ae waste of time or 
material. If the moisture content of 
the sheet at the end of the paper 
machine is too high, the backtenders 
are usually unable to slit the edges 
properly and are thereby warned. Even 
though a mill may be able to make 
good looking rolls with a moisture con- 
tent between these limits, the spread 
is too great for the converter, so the 
mill must run to a more exact moisture 
test. 

In addition to soft rolls, there is a 
certain waste attendant upon the use 
of wood bungs. When these are driven 
into the roll centers the sheet is 
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stretched locally and the edges crack. 
Also, wood bungs or plugs support 
only the ends of the roll but not the 
center which may collapse during ship- 
ment or handling. e use of full 
length cores may increase the expense 
but they offer a fairly certain escape 
from collapsed or eccentric rolls. A 
letter received from another straw cor- 
rugating paper mill superintendent 
makes some interesting comments along 
this line: 

“We have had only two legitimate 
complaints on the quality of our paper. 
One of these gave me the most inter- 
esting and successful case of trouble 
shooting I have ever had. They com- 
plained that our paper was not uniform 
—that some rolls ran perfectly while 
others from the same lot wrinkled on 
the corrugator and the sheet was con- 
tinually breaking off. They had to run 
at a greatly reduced speed. When I 
called at their plant I stumbled on the 
solution as soon as I saw their opera- 
tion. I stated to them that our paper 
was uniform and all rolls of the same 
quality. They refused to believe it. 
I also said that I could pick out the 
rolls which would run all right and 
those which would not. They doubted 
my ability to do it, but I proved it to 
their satisfaction. I also said I could 
pick out the rolls of a competitive 
paper which would run all right and 
those which would not. They tested 
me on that and I was 100 per cent 
correct. I told them I could run the 
rolls which they had removed from 
the corrugator at full speed and they 
made me prove it. We put one on and 
ran it 200 feet per hour faster than 
they usually run. By this time they 
credited me with more knowledge 
about paper than I ever expect to have. 
The whole trouble was caused by 
rough handling either in transit or in 
their warehouse, resulting in slightly 
eccentric rolls. The rolls which were 
concentric were O.K.; those which 
were eccentric caused trouble. They 
were finally convinced that the paper 
was the same in all the rolls. 

“The other complaint was from one 
of our own factories. On double face 
board, one side pulled away from the 
straw sheet—some of the straw fibers 
adhering to. the liner. Since one liner 
held and the other pulled away, we 
doubted that the straw sheet was at 
fault as it would be the same on both 
sides. We found that when the first 
liner was put on, too much pressure 
was put on the squeeze roll, resulting 
in crushing of the straw sheet at the 
arch of the corrugation.” 


>> There are a number of other 
possible defects in roll stock as such, 
all of which contribute to waste and to 
the annoyance of the converter, though 


sometimes due to conditions unavoid- 
able at the mill. When a rewinder is 
not all that may be desired, wetting 
the paper as it starts to rewind helps 
make a good roll of paper, but some 
of the paper close to the roll becomes 
unfit for use. A compromise solution 
agreed to by the user might permit 
such practice if roll structure is defi- 
nitely improved thereby, but if possible 
it is better to avoid wetting. 

Improper storage of roll stock before 
use may result in the uneven distribu- 
tion of moisture. A roll up-ended may 
absorb moisture through the end which 
rests on the floor and dry out on top. 
This, of course, will expand one edge 
and shrink another. 

When an up-ended roll of paper is 
moved from warehouse to converting 
machine, it is necessary to insert the 
toe of a truck under its edge. The steel 
strapping is designed to protect the 
edges from such shocks, but in some 
instances the protection is inadequate, 
so that paper is wasted when the 
broken portions have to be removed 
from the roll. Heavier strapping has 
been suggested as a possible remedy, 
or better still, a handling which is less 
rough. 

In combining a product such as cor- 
rugated from two or more rolls of 
board, certain defects may develop. 
The peeling of either corrugating or 
liner due to too heavy a pressure when 
single face is made on a corrugator has 
been mentioned. Another troublesome 
factor in corrugating is the drop-out 
of corrugations due to operating a cor- 
rugator at a speed higher than the 
moisture content of the corrugating 
sheet permits. When this happens in 
spite of a steam shower or other simi- 
lar moistening device it is due to lack 
of mouldability of the paper because 
of insufficient moisture. The dropped- 
out corrugations obviously furnish an 
area of weakness in the corrugated 
board and such sheets must be culled 
out. A defect which develops at this 
point is at least three times as wasteful 
as one occurring at an earlier stage 
because two other sheets have to be 
sacrificed with the damaged one. Par- 
ticular attention is directed to this 
defect because it is another instance of 
waste due primarily to non-uniformity 
of moisture content. 

It has been suggested that board 
should be trimmed one-sixteenth of an 
inch extra full in order to allow for 
possible contraction due to drying out 
in storage. This suggestion is worth 
considering for the reason that roll 
stock usually is ordered in units of one 
or two inches apart. If a thirty-six 
inch sheet is exactly right, and such 
roll stock has shrunk to slightly less 
than thirty-six by drying out in storage, 
a thirty-eight inch paper may have to 
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be used instead. One does not have to 
be a slide rule expert to compute the 
extra percentage of waste in this 
instance. 

The possible defects mentioned in 
this article do not approximate a com- 
plete list. It may be impossible for any 
one author to compile such a list be- 
cause of the ever changing conditions 
of “wen and product demand. 
The author's purpose has been rather 
to emphasize certain fundamental 
causes of defects, and some viewpoints, 
perfectly obvious when one takes the 
trouble to think about them, but often 
disregarded for the same reason that a 
busy person so close to the forest can- 
not see it for the trees. Good board 
should and does make good boxes, 
but good board can be damaged in the 
converting process so that the boxes 
made from it are not quite so good; 
and conversely, slightly substandard 
board can be made into standard boxes 
by above average converting practice. 
But such practice has a price, and this 
price usually is time—production time 
—hence a waste of defense effort. 

It is not enough to place the re- 
sponsibility entirely on the board mill 
and demand paperboard which is one 
hundred per cent perfect, or to preach 
the trite message of increased technical 
control, more testing stations, greater 
care, and so on. That the board mill's 
performance is almost miraculous is 
evident to anyone who visits one of 
these mills and observes the nature of 
“second use fibrous material.” But 
there is a limit even to the ingenuity 
of a board mill superintendent. When 
stocks of old paper are becoming lower 
and lower in more ways than one, and 
the demand for boxes greater and 
greater, it is necessary that the Ameri- 
can ple increase their support of 
board and box manufacture—indus- 
tries most essential to national defense. 
An increased collection of waste paper 
will definitely improve quality and 
will, therefore, help to remedy many 
of the imperfections which have been 
mentioned. In addition to appeals to 
egponong precise instructions should 

given to groups such as Girl and 
Boy Scouts, school officials, Red Cross 
units, and church parishes, in order 
that they may become familiar with 
the different grades of waste paper, 
the easiest means of household collec- 
tion, the least troublesome manner of 
moving it toward the breaker beater, 
and by no means least, how to earn 
some money while doing so. 

Many a loyal American beyond mili- 
tary age is physically able and mentally 
keen. Through no fault of his own, he 
is totally inactive in defense efforts, 
and wonders what he can do about it. 
What an opportunity for our industry 
and for the Nation! 
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Welding Simplifies 
Screen Construction 





The data in this article, and accompanying illustrations, are taken 
from a study submitted to the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation by Joe Baxter, Jr., sales- engineer, Shartle Brothers 
Machine Company, Middletown, Ohio, in a recent program. In its 
current $200,000 Industrial Progress Program, which closes June 1, 
1942, the Foundation is offering 458 awards from $100 to $13,700, 
for reports of advances and improvements made by application of 
arc welding in design, manufacture, fabrication, construction, and 
maintenance.—EDITOR’S NOTE. 


























>>> THE MAIN FUNCTION OF 
A PAPER MILL SCREEN is to sepa- 
rate the objectionable from the ac- 
ceptable nize fibers while they are 


suspended in water. This work is actu- 
ally done by the screen plate—all other 
parts being incidental, but necessary. 

Hence, a paper mill screen needs 
screen plates, a container for wn- 
screened fibers, a container for screened 
fibers, a means for obtaining a slight 
differential between the two chambers, 
so as to create flow, and a means of 
preventing felting over of the screen 
plate slots. Such a machine is the 
diaphragm screen. 

Originally, the upper structure of a 
diaphragm screen was made of wood 
(Figure 1), the diaphragms being 
nailed to the wooden members. With 
the introduction of welding, the upper 
structure was made of standard struc- 
tural steel members (C-channels, 
H-beams, and angles) welded to re- 
semble, as closely as possible, the old 
wooden frames (Figure 2). In this 
case, the diaphragms were bolted, in- 
stead of nailed (Figure 3). 

The use of structural members 
changed the proportion of the screen 
slightly and at the same time presented 
several difficulties in fitting together. 
Although the unit had been improved 
both from a maintenance and pro- 
longed life standpoint, a large amount 
of torch cutting was necessary. 

To get away from the restrictions 
imposed by structural members and to 
—_ the use of stainless steels, a 

rake was installed. As a result, a sav- 
ing in weight was effected by being 
able to use lighter sections, but still 
no effort had been made to change the 
basic design or to reduce the amount 


Fig. 2 (left)}—Diaphragm screen with upper structure of welded construction. Fig. 3 (center)—Bolted diaphragms of screen with upper 
structure of welded construction. Fig. 4 (right)—Advanced use of welded construction reflected in utilization of lighted sections. 
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Sketches showing development of the new screen design. 


of welding required. Two screens 
made in this manner are shown in 
Figure 4. 

Finally, it was resolved to forget all 
precedent and to design a screen, the 
Verti-Screen, on a purely logical de- 
duction basis in which the faults of 
the unit already cited would be 
eliminated as far as possible. As a 
background for this undertaking, a 
thorough study was made of the book 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice. Likewise, the 


following formula for design was 
worked out: 

1) Know what the machine is to do. 

2) Break the operation of the ma- 
chine down into single functions. 

3) Co-ordinate these functions so 
that one part serves a multiple purpose 
as much as possible. 

4) Eliminate the surplus parts thus 
discovered. 

5) Arrange in a geometrical de- 
sign, if possible, to give harmonious 


appearance. 


6) Do not let precedent mislead— 
use it only to find purpose of machine. 

7) Combine the six rules given 
above. 

Since the 12-plate flat screen has 
been the most popular size, it was de- 
cided to use 12 plates, or —. 
in the new design. Twelve plates in a 
regular flat screen arrangement would 
appear as in Figure 5. Twelve plates, 
rolled into a cylinder (Figure 6), it 
being impossible to arrange them as 
a sphere (the smallest arrangement of 
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Fig. $—Plan and elevation sketch of new screen design. i—Stationary base, 2—Motor support. 3—Outer wall, 4—Oscillating drum, 

5—Screen plates, 6—Diaphragm rubbers, 7—Beveled locking bars, 8—Handwheel, 9—T-bolt for handwheel, 10 and 11—Tapered slides, 

13—Brass rings. 14—Rubber sandwich, 16—Top bearing housing, 17—Key to prevent rotation of bearing housing. 18—Top bearing. 
-aligning bearing, 20—Bottom supporting bearing. B—Outlet, D—Mix box. 


19—Self. 
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Fig. 10—Comparative size of new design of screen with 12-plate flat screen. 


mass), gave a circle approximately 54 
inches in diameter. Lying horizontally, 
the drum thus formed would require 
ends as well as side walls, thereby in- 
creasing the length of the entire unit; 
so it was set on a vertical axis (Figure 
7), thus dispensing with the end 
member. 

The problem then was to cause 
passage of the paper fibers in aqueous 
suspension through the slots. Should 
the flow be outward or inward? Asa 
matter of course, it became inward— 
the outside perimeter being the largest 
area, and the unscreened fibers, con- 
taining both the acceptable fibers and 
rejects, being the largest volume. 

Past experiments and experiences 
having proved induced flow superior 
to forced flow, the pulsating medium 
was placed within the screen-plate cyl- 
inder, holding the same clearance 
(6 inches) approximately as that used 
on the old flat plate screens. For this 
pulsating member to be effective, it 
had to move in all directions hori- 
zontally, and yet not rotate, since it 
was desired to have as few moving 
parts contact the screened fibers as pos- 
sible. With these two factors deter- 
mined, a nuclei was obtained around 
which to build (Figure 8). 

The combination (Figure 8A) of 
screen plates (4) and inner oscillating 
drum (5) constitute two walls of the 
screened fiber chamber. Since the 
chamber for unscreened fibers must be 
on the opposite side of the screen 
plates, an outer circular wall (3) was 
placed around them to provide a space 
of 4 inches between the plates (5) and 
the wall. 

By placing the inlet to the un- 
screened fiber chamber on a tangent, 


.the fibers and liquid were caused to 


circulate around the screen plates as 
shown in Figure 8A. Thus an equal 
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volume of liquid passed over every 
screen plate, insuring an equal distribu- 
tion of work. As the fibers circulate, 
the pulsation of the oscillating drum 
(4) causes them to pass through the 
screen plate slots. 

Discharge from the screened fiber 
chamber, shown schematically in Figure 
8B, must be taken at the bottom, pass- 
ing underneath the unscreened fiber 
chamber to the outside. With the 
functions covered as in Figure 8B, 
sufficient data had been secured to pro- 
vide layout material. 

Originally the base was made from 
patterns, necessitating a section 1-inch 
thick in order to secure metal flow. The 
weight of this base was 4,360 pounds. 
By welding the base of steel, using 
¥g-inch sections, the weight can be 
reduced to 2,400 pounds. 

Numerous changes were necessary 
on other parts to compensate for shift- 
ing cores—tesulting in higher assem- 
bly time due to increased hand fitting. 
Thus by actual experience it was 
learned that the structure could be 
made more economically from welded 
steel. 

The fact that the entire structure can 
be and is made of rolled steel plate, 
means that pattern investment, insur- 
ance, and storage are automatically 
eliminated. Aside from these advan- 
tages, the following benefits accrue: 

The main base, being circular in 
form, is machined in only one setu 
on a vertical boring mill, the flanged 
openings being finished by the use of 
standard pipe flanges (ASME or 
SPIRAL as desired) welded into place. 
Using circular drill jigs, all holes are 
drilled and tapped, where necessary, in 
one setup on a radial drill press. The 
same jigs serve for drilling the com- 
panion members. 





One of the jigs used on the base 
is used for drilling and tapping the 
inner oscillating drum. This same jig 
also serves for drilling and tapping the 
brass rings by stacking them and drill- 
ing simultaneously. 

An additional jig, made male and 
female, serves to drill the posts on base 
and the feet on motor support. 

One jig drills outer walls at the 
bottom where they attach to the base 
as well as the base. 

Thus, three circular drill jigs serve 
to locate all matching holes, except the 
vertical flanges. These jigs are posi- 
tioned by male and female fits. 

The four side-wall members have 
their vertical matching flanges drilled 
by means of a “bar” jig. 

A rubber “sandwich” placed be- 
tween the brass rings needs no further 
mold for its fabrication. The dia- 
phragm rubbers require no further 
work as they come from the mold. 
The rubber seal under the screen plates 
is cut from a standard sheet of pure 
gum rubber. 

All parts contacting the liquid can 
be coals of stainless steel, nickel-clad, 
Monel, or lined with rubber, copper, 
or other materials owing to the fiat or 
curved plane surfaces of these parts. 

With only 68 bolts and 108 cap 
screws to place—assembly moves rap- 
idly. In assemblying, the rubber sand- 
wich is first bolted to the oscillating 
drum. The drum, with the rubber 
sandwich attached, is dropped over the 
center pedestal of base. The bottom 
ring is then bolted to the flange of 
base. In the meantime, the entire shaft 
assembly, including all bearings, has 
been assembled, and is dropped into 
place using an eyebolt in the end of 
the shaft for hoist. The four cap 
screws in bearing housing are drawn 
tight and the motor support is placed 
in position. 

The outer walls, with slides attached, 
are placed in position. It is only neces- 
sary now, to set diaphragm rubbers in 
place, set in screen plates, set locking 
bars in place and draw entire assembly 
into position with handwheel. 

No tools are required for the last 
three operations. Note that the heavi- 
est item is not moved during assembly 
and that only small parts of com- 
paratively light weight are handled 
throughout the assembly. 

A savings in the actual weight of 
parts made from steel is also a distinct 
advantage. The finished screen made 
of cast iron weighed 11,100 lb. Made 
of steel, the weight will be approxi- 
mately 6,000 Ib. Comparative size of 
the new and old units can be seen in 
Figure 10. 
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TROUBLE on the Peper Machine 


VI-b—DEFECTIVE PAPER* 


>>>» COARSE SCREEN PLATES are 
a major factor in causing holes in the 
paper. Such plates allow little pieces 
of foreign matter to pass. Some of 
these pieces, when deposited with the 
fiber in the felting of the sheet, leave a 
wet spot around them in the paper. 
Then, when these spots pass through 
the calenders, they are wiped out of the 
sheet. 

Holes also are apt to occur in a 
sheet if the sheet has a high clay con- 
tent. Likewise, holes may be caused 
by a deposit or coating on the face 
of the dryers or on the felt rolls. If 
the dryers are coated, they should be 
scraped off; if the felt rolls are coated, 
they should be squirted off. 

Too much water in the sheet may 
cause the paper to be marked by the 
shell of a press roll. To eliminate such 
markings, it simply is necessary to shut 
off some water. 

Lumps are a machine tender’s worst 
enemy. They may come from numer- 
ous sources. 

A flat screen allowed to run dirty 
will cause them. In this case, they 
result from slime accumulations which 
break loose from the bottom of the 
plates and the inside framework of the 
screen. 

Showers operating with white water 
also will cause lumps from time to 
time. These lumps are caused by the 
gradual accumulation of some of the 
fibers within the pipe into fiber masses 
which let go set Find their way into 
the machine stock. 

The flanges of a pair of scissor 
slices, located at the top of the slices 
to make them stiff, also may gather 
fiber from shower water. This fiber 
accumulation, when sufficiently heavy, 
drops from the flanges and causes both 
lumps and breaks. 

Baffles in the head box will coat 
over on their bottom edges and thus 
cause lumps. 

Stock will accumulate between 
an insecurely fastened top apron and 
the bottom apron, resulting in lumps. 
A top apron, insecurely fastened, like- 
wise will shift the flow on the wire, 


(*) This is the second installment of Part 
VI. Previous installments of this series have 
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making it impossible for the machine 
tender to do anything with the sheet. 

Another cause of lumps is the let- 
ting go of stock that has gathered on 
the shoe to which the apron is at- 
tached. 

On some grades of paper, the little 
rider roll, running on the sheet at the 
suction couch, will coat over, pieces 
of the coating letting go from time to 
time, falling on the paper and causing 
lumps. 

Lumps likewise will come from the 
strap of a one-strap rotary screen if the 
strap is not sufficiently tight; from the 
lip of the guard board, especially if 
the jacket is new; and from a dandy 
wiper. Little pieces of wool, falling 


of the machine, removing the lumps 
as it is pulled along. 

Suspect the dandy roll if strange 
markings show up in the sheet. Often 
a dandy will cause a heavily sized 
sheet to mark when the sheet is too 
dry on the table, something unknown 
to paper without size. 

A mark resembling a turkey’s foot 
track is put into the sheet by a filled 
dandy. The only other thing produc- 
ing a similar mark is a crooked tube 
roll. The solution to the dandy mark- 
ing is to clean it; to the tube roll 
marking, is to let the roll down so it 
does not contact the wire or to prevent 
it from turning. 

Markings resembling those caused 
by blowing sometimes show up in the 
sheet between the couch and the first 
felt suction box. These markings fre- 





Strange markings in sheet 





Paper marked by shell of a press roll * 
Starred roll on winder ©@ 

hard end greater than farther in 
Light streaks in paper ©@ 
streaks in otherwise dry sheet 
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Caliper of 
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Dry streaks © 


Spotted 
* Wrinkles in paper 
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into the sheet from a badly worn dandy 
wiper, also will cause lumps, if run- 
ning high finish, when they go through 
the calenders. Then, too, lumps in the 
dry sheet may be caused by paper 
wound around dryer felt rolls. 

A pressure hose will drive the lumps 
off the sides of the head box and 
deckle. Water from a pressure hose 
played up under the apron shoe also 
will drive lumps from there. 

Blowing out flat screens with a 
pressure hose will do some good in 
cleaning screen plates. The same pro- 
cedure can be used on rotary screens. 
However, the paper machine will have 
to be shut down to seal the apron or 
to clean the edges of the head box 
baffles. 

Lumps from under the guard board 
can be removed with a heavy string. 
The string should be about ‘four feet 
long, doubled and with a knot in one 
end. The end with the knot is let 
down over the end of the jacket so 
that it will catch between the guard 
board and the jacket. Then it is pulled 
along in this position to the other side 
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quently happen on a machine op are 
with a double couch, the jacket of the 
top couch wearing unevenly because of 
an uneven guard board lip. A light 
streak in the sheet will cause the same 
trouble. 

In a case of this kind, the sheet 
should be pulled tightly; and, if this 
practice does not correct the situation, 
the felt roll should be wound with 
string. Another way to handle the dif- 
ficulty is to double up twice a small 
poe of top apron and shove it in 

een the first felt and suction box 
beneath the location of the wrinkles. 

On a machine equipped with an old 
type of press section and where a save- 
all and splashboard is used, water will 
fly off the ends of the press rolls and 
onto the felts under conditions of 
rather high speed operation. At no 
time should water be allowed to get on 
a felt where the paper contacts. Often, 
with a new felt, water would do 
no harm; but, as the felt gets older, 
the water causes the felt to mark where 
it hits it. 

To overcome a problem of this 
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kind, fenders should be installed in 
back of the press to catch the water. 
If the water flies over the splashboard, 
a chunk of 5 raat can be used 
to stop it. The pulp - Bere be laid 
between the end of the press roll caus- 
ing the trouble and the splashboard. 

Another problem of a save-all hook- 
up of this kind is that the save-all, 
when old, may spring in the middle. 
If water gets on the ends of such a 
save-all, it will follow along the bot- 
tom of the save-all and drop off on 
the felt. This problem will not de- 
velop if water is prevented from flying 
off the ends of the press roll. 

When washing up the machine at 
the time of a color change, care should 
be exercised to be sure that the crumb 
catcher of the smoother rolls receives 
attention. Otherwise, upon placing the 
machine back into production, fine 
material retained by it may keep shak- 
ing off and falling on the sheet, re- 
sulting in spotted paper. 

The source of some spots is not 
hard to determine. It is easy to ac- 
count for such markings as calender 
spots, rust from a dryer, dryer felt 
seam marks, dandy marks, foam, bub- 
bles, fresh water that has not had a 
chance to mix with the stock, finger 
markings caused by a suction box, etc. 
It is when a check up reveals none of 
these things that the experience of the 
machine tender and crew, possibly 
even the laboratory staff, will be taxed. 

If spots show up only in a section 
of the sheet, it is certain that they are 
not caused by anything in the incom- 
ing stock; if they were, the entire sheet 
would be spotted. 

Often dirty steam is used to warm 
stock, dampen the paper, and to clean 
the dandy. Such steam or its conden- 
sate contains rust and/or oil and these 
materials get into the stock and spot 
the paper. 

Steam for warming stock, dampen- 
ing the Paper, or cleaning the dandy 
should be live steam, not steam from 
the return line from the dryers; and 
it should be delivered to point of ap- 
plication through copper or brass pipe 
rather than iron. 

Size is responsible for more or less 
foam about the machine, especially in 
the save-alls beneath the presses. This 
foam will boil over, fall on the felt, 
and then go through it at the first car- 
rier roll that afterwards meets the felt. 

A spot that is harder to detect than 
any which have been mentioned results 
from tobacco getting into the stock, 
either chewing tobacco or cigarette 
butts. Tobacco shows up in the paper 
as a brown s wo feo ma deter Soa 
the t when passing through the 
parm the Sees immediately about 
it failing to dry properly for satisfac- 
tory calendering. 
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If a reel is running up with a hard 
end, it commonly indicates that the 
caliper of the sheet on that end is 
greater than it is farther in. The rem- 
edy for such a condition is to heat the 
corresponding ends of some of the cal- 
ender rolls by putting on friction pads. 
Unless the calenders are out quite 
badly, this heating will enlarge the 
rolls sufficiently to bring down the cal- 
iper on that edge of the sheet. How- 
ever, if the calenders are out quite 
badly and the hard edge on the reel is 
quite pronounced, this procedure may 
not work. In any event, if the roll is 
permitted to run up with an end which 
is quite hard and the calenders are 
heated to bring the hard edge down in 
a hurry, that paper will become a roll 
with a starred end after winding on 
the winder. 

If the reel is running up hard in 
the middle rather than on one of the 
ends and the same course of action is 
followed, it too will produce a starred 
roll on the winder even though it does 
not show on the outside. 

It is the backtender’s business not 
to let such paper out of the mill. It is 
the result of poor work and should 
go no farther than the machine. 

Light streaks, noticed in the sheet 


as it is forming on the wire, may look 


harmless ; but they are a source of much 
trouble. The strength of the sheet, of 
course, is weaker in the area of the 
streaks than where the paper is up to 
weight. Light streaks also cause a drop 
in vacuum in the suction boxes so that 
there is not as much atmospheric pres- 
sure on any of the boxes as there would 
be if the entire sheet is up to weight. 
The result is that the sheet is apt to skip 
over and crush on the next unit in suc- 
cession. 

It is not uncommon for streaks to 
appear in a sheet when running heavy 
size. If operating with a low slice, 
trouble will be experienced, largely 
because of foam, in keeping up the 
middle of the sheet. 

Although most breaks on a machine 
are caused by crushed paper, this foam 
will cause the paper to stick to the first 
press, thus resulting in breaks. 

The handling of trouble of this kind 
already has been discussed under the 
subject of foam. 

W et streaks in an otherwise dry sheet 
may result from a number of causes. 
A press roll may be out of true. The 
sheet may be out of level. Water may 
be running on a felt. A felt may be 
worn unevenly. There may be a ridge 
in the wire. Then, also, an old dryer 
felt may be responsible ; or, in running 
water finish, some paper may get in 
between the water conductor and the 
calender roll and it must be removed 
to stop the streaking. 





In this latter case, dry streaks like- 
wise may occur. They often are caused 
by a filled up wiper; so the remedy is 
to put in a clean wiper at the first 
opportunity, possibly at the time of 
the first break. 

Crooked draws between any of the 
units of a paper machine will cause 
wrinkles in the paper. The remedy for 
such wrinkles is to straighten the sheet. 

An unevenly worn jacket may cause 
the sheet to pencil mark while running 
upon the first felt. Drawing the sheet 
tight between the wire and the felt 
should help to correct this condition, 
but, if it doesn’t, the winding of string 
on a felt roll in line with the wrinkles 
will overcome them. 

Wrinkles may result from an un- 
steady draw between the wire and the 
first press, or from a bad draw in the 
dryers. In the first case, a slipping wire 
friction may be the cause; in the sec- 
ond, a lashing of dryer gears. 

A tightening of the wire friction 
will overcome such wrinkles between 
the wire and the first press as result 
from the slipping. On the other hand, 
a small roll often is installed in the 
dryer nest to overcome wrinkles result- 
ing from lashing dryers. As a make- 
shift arrangement, dryer wrinkles on 
the front edge of the sheet can be 
helped by fastening a length of wire 
to the dryer frame in such a way that 
one end of it contacts the edge of the 
sheet. 

An unevenly built sheet on the wire 
will permit the sheet to wrinkle on the 
first felt. -If the sheet cannot be leveled 
up, the solution is to use a string on 
a felt roll and to pull the sheet tight. 

Wrinkles often occur on a machine 
where the first felt runs down beneath 
the reverse press if the stretch roll, 
located where the end roll commonly 
is placed, is run out of distance to com- 
pensate for a worn bearing of another 
roll. The wrinkles result from a bad 
draw in the sheet lying on the first felt. 
Such wrinkles can be overcome by run- 
ning a paper leader on the bottom 
paper roll; but the real solution is to 
locate the worn bearing and replace it 
with a new one and to otherwise con- 
dition the roll, if necessary, to put it 
in proper operating condition. 

Paper, leading off the first press, will 
wrinkle if, in its travel beneath the 
press felt, it touches the felt. Moving 
the paper rolls will not correct this dif- 
ficulty. The remedy is to place the roll 
within the press felt where it belongs. 

If the paper travels badly in running 
up into the reverse press, the stretch 
roll not being out of distance and the 
sheet not touching the press felt, it 
is possible that the paper rolls need 
adjusting. 

(Concluded on page 902) 
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Choosing a Trap 
for Paper Mill Service 


FRANK L. WELLCOME, Steam Engineer 
Company 


>>>» WHEN SATURATED STEAM 
gives up its heat it changes back to its 
original form—water. It does not mat- 
ter whether the heat is dissipated inten- 
tionally, as by a radiator or heating 
coil, or whether it is lost unavoidably 
as radiation from steam distribution 
mains. In either case, condensation 
takes place and water collects. From 
this fact arises the need for steam 
traps. Water condensing in heating 
units must be removed so that live 
steam can continue to enter; conden- 
sation must be removed from steam 
mains and lines supplying engines, 
pumps, and turbines, to prevent damage. 

Failure to remove condensate freely 
from steam heating units causes a very 
rapid falling off in their capacity. 
When water fills, or partially fills, the 
steam space, it is equivalent to re- 
ducing the size of the unit, a costly 
practice in equipment purchased for 
its heating capacity. 

In order to remove condensate with- 
out loss of steam, traps are used. Al- 
most any type of p in good mechan- 
ical condition will discharge water au- 
tomatically, but unfortunately, water 
is not all that must be removed. Air 
is yuewt in all coils, pipes, heaters, 
and dryers, before steam is turned on. 
It also is present with other incon- 
densable gases in the steam that enters. 
The removal of condensate is simple 
compared with the problem of remov- 
ing air. The force of gravity causes 
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condensate to flow to the lowest point 
of the system from which it is easily 
drained. Air, however, tends to mix 
with the steam; it collects in pockets ; 
and, in general, it hinders the flow of 
steam unless means are provided for 
elimination. If a steam trap fails to 
pass air automatically, it does not give 
proper service. 

Although condensed steam should 
have the purity of distilled water, this 
is rarely the case. Sludge formed by 
the presence of oil or grease, scale 
and sediment from piping, and solids 
that may be carried over from the 
boilers, makes a dirt menace. It is 
natural for this dirt to collect in some 
vital place, such as the trap, unless 
precautions are taken to prevent it. 
A drop leg, or dirt pocket, installed 
in the pipe line ahead of the trap will 
help to collect some of this dirt and 
sludge. An occasional blowing of 
the drop leg will do much to keep 
a trap clear. 

The use of check valves is impor- 
tant in installations where traps dis- 
charge into an overhead return line, 
and where there is opportunity for 
condensate to flow back into the trap 
from the line, either due to unex- 
pectedly high pressure in the return 
line or to a drop in pressure at the 


trap inlet. They are also necessary 
where siphoning of the trap seal or 
prime might occur, such as in heating 
coils where the outlet pipe runs up 
and then down to the trap or on an up- 
and-down setup where condensation 
in the heating coils, after shutting 
down, might lower the pressure 
enough to cause siphoning action. The 
common equipment in a paper mill 
requiring the handling of condensate 
includes: Live and exhaust steam 
mains, paper machine cylinder dryers, 
tubular dryers, air and water heaters, 
jacketed kettles, liquor heaters, calen- 
der stacks, evaporators, and general 
heating including pipe coils, radiators, 
and unit heaters. 

Most of the trap manufacturers 
claim their traps will take care of all 
this varied equipment. In practice, 
however, the author finds that these 
problems are satisfactorily handled by 
different types of traps: 

1) The inverted bucket-type for 

high pressure and moderate ca- 


acity. 

2) Thermostatic-type for large vol- 
umes of air and dirty conden- 
sate at all pressures. 

3) Drainer-type for low pressure 
and large volume of dirty con- 
densate. 


Left—Drainer from condensate receiver on coating machine dryers. Right—Thermostatic trap draining condensate from instantaneous 
water heater. 
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Bucket trap on main line steam separator. 


It is true that many manufacturers 
of bucket-type traps are incorporating 
thermic valves for the release of air, 
but with this type of trap it is neces- 
sary to have a discharge orifice properly 
sized for different pressures to give 
efficient operation. These traps will 
not operate on pressures exceeding the 
pressure for which they are designed ; 
while on lower pressures the capacity 
of the trap decreases rapidly as the 
pressure is reduced. They can be used 
very properly where variations in pres- 
sure are not excessive, such as drain- 
age of steam lines, headers, etc. In 
selecting a trap of this type, considera- 
tion should be given to the maximum 
condensate that will be handled. It 
is generally good engineering practice 
to allow a factor of safety of two; that 
is, use a trap that has a continuous 
discharge capacity twice the amount 
of condensate expected. As these 
traps have a definite cycle of action, 
it is obvious that a ee og Sb trap 
will not only give longer trouble-free 
service, but also it is capable of han- 
dling excessive surges of water. A 
trap of ample size also will develop 
less wear on the interior mechanism of 
the trap. 

Thermostatic traps may be used 
when there is a large volume of air 
to handle as is the case in intermittent 
service such as heating coils, radiators, 
and cookers. The large size orifices 
used in this of trap, not only 
handle water freely, but are well 
adapted to handle dirty condensate 
without plugging. Another advantage 
is that thermostatic traps operate at 
all pressures encountered in usual paper 
mill service with one size orifice—de- 
termined by the size of the trap. They 
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also can be used in the smaller sizes 
for auxiliary air relief if needed, in 
service where bucket traps are used. 

Drainers equipped with a rotating 
sleeve valve actuated by a float are 
well adapted for handling the large 
volume of condensate from paper-ma- 
chine dryers. Since steam engine ex- 
haust as well as live steam often is 
used in supply headers, there may be 
considerable oil carried along with the 
water, as well as entrained air and 
insoluble gases. These traps dis- 
charge continuously, the valve open- 
ing being determined by the height 
of water in the float chamber; the 
larger the volume of water, the larger 
the valve opening. The rotating 
movement of the sleeve valve serves 
to keep the valve clear of sludge accu- 
mulation. Evaporators also operating 
at low pressures may at times dis- 
charge contaminated condensate. Drain- 
ers also are desirable in handling the 
large volume of water from such 
equipment. 

In addition to the problem of 
adaptability, there is the — of 
service and maintenance. In general, 
the simpler the mechanism of the 
trap, the less repairs will be needed. 





The small orifices of bucket traps, es- 
pecially in the smaller sizes, can easily 
cause considerable trouble from plug- 
ging. Air vents in the top of buckets 
may plug on account of being small 
and the trap will air-bind and go out 
of service. Valves and seats are now 
available in chrome steel alloy or 
stainless steel, and can be expected to 
give many years of trouble-free service. 
The self-cleaning feature of the drain- 
er-type reduces the servicing needed 
and fairly long life can be expected of 
the valve and float. 

In all important installations where 
an interruption of service would be 
costly, it is advisable to install a by- 
pass (properly valved), around the 
trap to take care of condensate, while 
traps are repaired, cleaned or changed. 
It is also good practice to install 
unions on each side of the trap to allow 
for easy removal. 

There are many traps on the mar- 
ket that are simple in construction 
and will meet the requirements of 
paper-mill work; they all have their 
desirable features. The types which 
have been outlined are the author's 
preference in handling the problem of 
condensate drainage in a paper mill. 





Trouble on the 
Paper Machine 
(Continued from page 900) 

Where the first and second presses 
are run in tandem, the sheet will 
wrinkle as it draws between them. The 
remedy is to provide a light roll for 
the paper to run over before it enters 
the second press. In case of a break, 
this roll must be put down on the 
frame of the machine between the two 
felts. After the end of the sheet has 
been led into the second press, the roll 
is put back into its operating position. 

Sometimes a bearing of the bottom 
press roll of the reverse press is worn 
sufficiently to throw the paper roll 
above the press out of distance and, in 
so doing, cause the sheet to wrinkle 
as it goes into the next set of rolls 
or possibly over the lead dryer. A situ- 
ation of this kind can be handled tem- 
porarily by jacking back the paper 
roll. The practical solution, however, 
is to re-line the bearing. Never should 
makeshifts be employed except in an 
emer. , 

If some of the dryers contain con- 
siderable water, which, of course, they 
should not, the paper often will draw 
badly between them. In trouble of this 
kind, the sheet starts to wrinkle on a 
dryer that is operating with a bearing 
that is worn a little. This trouble is 
handled by relieving the dryers of their 
water and by having the dryer shimmed 
up on the side that is low. 

The probabilities are that the water 


to be relieved will be located in some 
of the bottom dryers because there is 
little or no drying in a bottom dryer 
partially filled with water. However, 
a top dryer might cause a bad draw 
if the machine is a wide one. In this 
latter case, it is possible that the prob- 
lem, which may involve some spring- 
ing of the dryers, is for an engineer 
rather than the machine tender. 

Cold water in the last dryer also may 
cause a sheet to wrinkle. Less water 
will have to be run in such a dryer 
to overcome the difficulty. 

At times, an old dryer felt may not 
permit the sheet to dry evenly. A bad 
draw and wrinkles are the result. All 
that can be done in this instance, if 
a new felt is not installed, is to tighten 
the old felt by shortening, if necessary, 
and by piling more weights on the 
swing roll or setting the power tight- 
ener, if one is in use, so that the felt 
will run tighter. More than 90 per 
cent of the bad draws in the dryers, 
however, are due to water which has 
stored up in them. 

If the sheet draws badly and wrin- 
kles when going into the calenders, 
the fault not being with water in the 
last dryer, it should be possible to rid 
the sheet of wrinkles by adjusting the 
spring roll. There are times though 
when a bad draw in the calenders is 
caused by the paper being pressed 
harder on one side than the other, an 
even distribution of pressure across the 
face of the sheet correcting the draw. 
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>>» “HOW'S THE PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY doing in preventing acci- 
dents?” recently asked an executive of 
a company with a good safety record. 
The answer is that mills with active 
safety organizations are doing one of 
the best jobs among the nation’s in- 
dustries. Owing to more than average 
hazards, the paper industry as a whole 
is not yet one of the safest in the 
country. But it’s on the way. 

Let's see what was generally accom- 
plished between 1930 and 1940. In 
1940, frequency rates of 246 plants 
with established safety programs aver- 
aged 15.4 lost-time injuries per mil- 
lion hours worked. This is a net re- 
duction of 47 per cent for the ten- 
year period. If injuries had continued 
to occur at the 1930 rate, 6,700 em- 
pore instead of 3,500 would have 

n injured in these plants last year. 


The saving for 1940 alone also repre- 
sents 167,000 days disability. 
Obviously, these companies saved 
many thousands of dollars in a 
sation and medical expenses. Such 
direct savings, however, are only a 
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Left—Nip accidents while feeding or threading are most numerous on calenders. Center—The rope carrier has been substituted for 
the hazards of hand feeding in many mills. Right—Nip accidents happen principally on winders and re-winders. 


The Past, Present and Future of 


PAPER MILL SAFETY 


G. G. GRIEVE, 
Statistician 
National Safety Council 


portion of the total. The fact is that 
property damage, .spoilage of ma- 
terials, time lost by employees other 
than the injured, interference with 
production, and numerous other in- 
direct costs due to accidents amount to 
four times the cost of injuries. 

Some companies have capitalized 
greatly on the social and economic pos- 
sibilities in accident prevention. They 
have made such large reductions in the 
frequency and severity of injuries that 
their safety records equal the best in 
less hazardous industries. One of the 
most outstanding records was made by 
the mills of the Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Company at Madison, Maine; they 
worked 3,343,623 continuous man- 
hours without a disabling injury. A 
plant employing 400 people would 
have to operate full time for four 
years without the loss of a single day, 


Left—Wet floors and loose hose cause falls. Right—Accidents occur frequently in handling rolls and putting them on trucks. 





due to an injury, in order to equal this 
record. It is infrequent even in the 
textile, tobacco, and other relatively 
low-hazard industries. 

Other mills have achieved records 
of only three or four injuries resulting 
in 60 or 70 days of temporary dis- 
ability while working about 3,000,- 
000 man-hours. Naturally, these re- 
sults are reflected in their injury costs. 
A large company through consistent 
effort over a period of years got its 
costs down to 37c per $100 of pay- 
roll; which is very low for paper and 
pulp mills. But in the next few years 
this company went on to reduce its 
rate to 9c per $100 of payroll, 

The records of most mills, however, 
must be considerably improved before 
the industry as a whole is even on the 
fringe of the safer industries. The 
hazards of paper and board making 
are sO numerous and so serious that 
the frequency rates of companies with 
active safety programs must be re- 
duced 23 per cent on the average, and 
their severity rates must average 14 
per cent lower, at least to equal the 
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average rates for American industry as 
a whole. 

While such companies have made 
excellent improvements in the past, 
efforts to improve records in recent 
years have encountered serious ob- 
stacles on account of the expansion of 
operations and production which be- 
gan in 1939. Working time has in- 
creased 10 per cent in each of the 
last two years. New employees, the 
speed-up in production, and similar 
factors resulted in worse records in 
1939 and 1940, and present indications 
are that 1941 records will be slightly 
worse than for the previous year. The 
increase in the frequency of injuries 
in the last two and one-half years has 
been only 3 or 4 per cent, but the 
severity of injuries is up sharply due 
entirely to a large increase in 1939. 
This is the longest continuous period 
without improvement since 1926. 

President Roosevelt has called for 
redoubled efforts to cut down the 
waste of accidents, and, of course, the 
paper industry can be counted upon to 
respond fully. The industry is in a 
particularly good position to co-oper- 
ate in this national defense effort, and 
at the same time to realize the benefits 
to be derived from lower injury rates. 
Many of the major adjustments in 
personnel, equipment, and methods 
due to expanding production have 
been made. More stable operating con- 
ditions are favorable for recovering 
the ground lost in the last two years. 
Furthermore, the paper and pulp in- 
dustry knows more about its impor- 
tant accident problems than does any 
other industry and, therefore, it can 
most advantageously direct its efforts 
where the largest reductions in acci- 
dents can be attained. 

Through the efforts of the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National 
Safety Council, thousands of reports 
giving the circumstances and causes 
of accidents have been collected and 
analyzed. These show that two-thirds 
of accidents involve a relatively small 
proportion of the materials and equip- 
ment used in the industry. The elim- 
ination of accidents involving these 
agencies, should be the first point of 
attack in an effective campaign. Other- 
wise, they will continue to be the 
oer sources of injuries in the 
uture, just as they have been in the 
past. The accompanying table presents 
a few facts about these important 
problems. 

A prominent safety engineer in the 
industry has said ‘The problems of the 
industry are the problems of each 
company.” A vigorous attack on these 
difficulties by each mill undoubtedly 
will result in a substantial contribution 
to the national defense effort to reduce 
the waste of accidents. 
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TYPE OF EQUIPMENT PERCENTAGE OF 
OR MATERIAL PRINCIPAL FACTORS ALL INJURIES 
Working surfaces, floors, Wet, smooth, slippery surfaces and poor 
stairways, ladders, etc. SES el naepasbeives<iotacsdss 14 
Nip of paper machines, Lack of mechanical feeds such as rope 
winders, etc. carriers, and safeguards on reels and 
DE  imankiawehbadetabenk 44st ehees 10 
Mand and power trucks. Failing to signal, failure to secure loads 


properly. lack of safety shoes, and 





ey “GW  cucds cdved bees 00 8 
Hammers, axes, picaroons Lack of skill and concentration in strik- 
and similar tools. ing so that the tool slips or glances from 
Ee Th aS Sy ae 8 
Handling rolls and bales of Lifting with bent back or from an awk- 
paper and pulp. ward position, failing to grip firmly. and 
pushing or guiding from an unsafe posi- 
tion, such as walking backwards...... 7 
Handling wood. Failing to wear safety shoes........... 4 
Pipe line, hose, boilers and Corroded pipe and fittings and failure to 
similar pressure apparatus. 1 P bef making repairs. . 4 
Hoisting equipment. Placing hands too close to pulleys and 
hooks; standing or walking under sus- 
pended loads; and failing to signal...... 4 
Shafts and cores. Failing to lift properly and grip firmly in 
ED gb ibu ast itoies KandscWs bea eee 4 
Conveyors. Stepping or walking over moving con- 
veyors and failing to stop them before 
making repairs, adjustments, etc....... 2 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY'S INJURY RATES ARE HIGHER THAN AVERAGE 
FREQUENCY RATES 





PAPER AND PULP 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


SEVERITY RATES 


PAPER AND PULP 


ALL INDUSTRIES 











IMPROVEMENT IN INJURY RATES BY THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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a MANUFACIURE OF COLORED PAPER IN 18th CENTURY EUROPE 
WAS CARRIED ON LARGELY BY WOMEN WHO ADVERTISED 
THEIR WARES AT THE LARGE CITY FAIRS BY ACTUALLY DECOR- 
| ATING THEMSELVES WITH SPECWMENS OF THEIR HANDICRAFT: 















a 


i igs 


eo ry INNS 
ptt MILLWRIGHTS WHO BUILT PAPER. 


MILLS IN THE EARLY 18005, USUALLY HEWED THEIR 

\y TIMBER AND SHAPED WOODEN WATERWHEELS, 

PINIONS, GEARS AND SHAFTS—ALL 

SX WITHOUT BLUEPRINTS PAS 
S _ Oey KIND! 













- SS lee See 
Beas hed 
eh eF 





A 

ly URGING THE USE OF EGYPTIAN 
LINEN MUMMY WRAPPINGS AS 
PAPERMAKING MATERIAL IN 1855, DR. 
Islay Deck, NEWYORK SCIENTIST, 
ESTIMATED THAT THE AVAILABLE 
SUPPLY FROM HUMAN MUMMIES 
ALONE EXCEEDED 2%MILLION TONS! 
HE FIGURED & POUNDS OF USABLE 
LINEN FROM EACH MUMMY. 



































ULTI-WALLED KRAFT 
PAPER, REINFORCED ON THE OUTSIDE 3 
WITH CHEESECLOTH AND WATERPROOFED 
WITH A LAYER OF ASPHALT IS BEING 
USED BY 4 PACIFIC COAST FIRM IN ‘gs 
F THE PRODUCTION OF SLEEPING BAGS— 8 Cy 
ONE OF THE NEWER USES FOR PAPER. ‘Rim eicatgee< LF 
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HERCULES WILL 
EXPAND PARLIN 
RUBBER PLANT 


An expansion program at the Par- 
lin, New Jersey, plant of the Hercules 
Powder Company (Wilmington, Dela- 
ware) is being considered according 
to a recent announcement. The addi- 
tional plant facilities, when completed 
in February of next year will increase 


the production of Parlon (Hercules 
Chlorinated rubber) nearly 50 per cent. 

Last month the heavy demand for 
chlorinated rubber for both defense 
and civilian uses made it necessary 
for the director of priorities to place 
all stocks and sales of this product 
under mandatory control. These de- 
fense requirements together with new 
civilian uses for chlorinated rubber 
have made this expansion necessary. 





To the pleas of national and local 
authorities for extra vigilance at de- 
fense plants, the Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has organized the key men from 
its regular plant personnel as a pro- 
tection against possible acts of sabo- 
tage. This new plan has resulted in the 
organization of an 86-man fire brigade. 

The company already has launched 
a course of instruction at the plant un- 
der the direction of a battalion chief 
of an engine company of the Cleveland 
Fire Department. The regular plant 
pretection chief has been given the 
added responsibility of heading this 
—— group. 

¢ appointment of the chief fire 
marshal of one of the company guards 


brings additional firsthand experience 
to the new plan, as the man holding 
this position, prior to his affiliation 
with Reliance, had spent 26 years on 
the Cleveland fire fighting force, serv- 
ing 18 of them as lieutenant. 

The plant, which has more than 
1,100 employees, has been divided into 
departments for the fire protection 
work. All the members of the fire 
fighting force have been provided with 
red overseas-type of caps which makes 
it possible to recognize their where- 
abouts instantly in case of an emer- 
gency. 

The maintenance heads of the de- 
partments will serve as fire marshals 
for their respective departments and 
the departmental foremen will act as 
fire captains. For each of the three 
shifts, a number of lieutenants and a 
corps of men are assigned to the fire 
brigade. 





Chief Herbert Kohlmorgan of engine company 31, Cleveland (O.) Fire Department. instructs 
members of Reliance Electric & Engineering Company's newly organized fire brigade in 
methods of protecting the plant. 
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Under the new setup of mandatory 
regulation, all orders for this product 
must be referred to the director of 
priorities, and then will be allocated 
according to the defense needs and 
the vital civilian needs. It is thought 
that there will still be small amounts 
available for research, development 
work, and experimentation. 


5 


A capital expenditure of $1,000,000 
has been added to the initial outlay 
of $1,500,000 for the construction of 
manufacturing facilities of the Nylon 
plant which Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
is building at Kingston, Ontario. This 
addition is expected to increase the an- 
nual production capacity of the plant 
from 575,000 pounds a year to 1,000,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 421/, per 
cent or 475,000 pounds. 

Although the plant is not yet ready 
for production, in order to meet the 
demands of Canada’s Controller of 
Supplies for increased production as 
rapidly as possible, Canadian Indus- 
tries has asked the contractors to add 
an additional 35,000 square feet to the 
original manufacturing area to provide 
for installation of additional equip- 
ment. 

om 

>>> THIS YEAR MARKS the 90th 
birthday of the Ashcroft Gauge Divi- 
sion of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Incorporated, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
It is claimed that Mr. Ashcroft built 
the first Bourdon Tube pressure gauge 
ever to be built in the United States. 
This 90th anniversary has been termed 
the “stainless steel” anniversary by 
members of the company. 


e 


NEW CANADIAN 
CHEMICAL CO. 
IS ORGANIZED 


A new company, the Canadian 
Resins and Chemicals, Ltd., has been 
formed and is scheduled to start manu- 
facturing polyvinyl chloride resins 
early in 1942. The company is owned 
by the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company and the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 

The output of the new company 
will consist mainly of polyvinyl chlo- 
ride and copolymers of vinyl chloride 
and vinyl acetate and because of the 
resistance qualities of these resins will 
be valuable in applications where re- 
sistance to corrosion from water and 
chemicals is desired. 

The officers in the newly formed 
company are: J. A. Rafferty, chairman 
of the board of directors; V. G. Bart- 
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ram, president and director; J. G. 
Davidson, H. S. Reid, J. W. McLaugh- 
lin, H. W. Matheson, vice presidents 
and directors; J. F. H. McCarthy, sec- 
retary; and J. A. Fuller, treasurer. 


a 


LIGHTING SYSTEM 

A new lighting system is being 
planned for the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor. Recent develop- 
ments will be employed to make use 
of brighter beacon lamps for the torch 
and additional floodlighting with a 
battery of powerful spotlights. 

Much of the equipment will be pre- 
sented as a gift by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
in order that this monument symboliz- 
ing freedom and tolerance may burn 
even brighter in a world blacked out 
by dictatorship and war. 


4 


>>» A NEW PROCESS for the syn- 
thetic production of pine oil from 
gum turpentine which makes it possi- 
ble for the naval stores industry to 
meet current demands has been an- 
nounced by the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. Among 
the many and varied uses for pine oil 
is that of paper coating. 


The Compressed Air Institute, East 
Orange, New Jersey, will conduct a 
nation-wide contest for industry, sched- 
uled to start December 1, 1941, and 
continue for six months, closing June 
1, 1942. Fourteen cash awards will be 
given, one $100 prize, three $50 
prizes, and ten $25 prizes. The con- 
test will be open to any employee of 
any organization using or associated 
with some use or phase of compressed 
air. 

The submitted articles will not be 
judged on skill in writing, grammatical 
construction, or excellence in English 
but will be weighed according to their 
value and particular interest to the 
compressed air industry. Contest an- 
nouncements may be obtained from 
Russell Gross, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

5 


>>>» A NEW SUPERCHARGER 
manufacturing plant is being built in 
Greenfield, Wisconsin, by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The plant will 
cost approximately $974,000. 
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THE DIVINING ROD 


¥ he Divining Rod is still used by the 


old fellow above, to find water. 






A papermaker’s felt, on the contrary, is used for getting 
rid of water, swiftly and uniformly across a web of paper. 


Draper Felts are scientifically designed to do this 
very thing — but they must be designed with respect to your 
special needs. 


A Draper Representative will cooperate in 
selving any of your felt problems. 
Ql Draper Felts Favor Efficiency OF 
DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 | CANTON, MASS. 


LHe VFO. 
Mich, 


R 
Kelamanr. 


Ww. L. Ca 
° MP 
' Sevenneh, Sete 





RALPH E. BRIGGs 


anton, Mass. 





























“Best Well Ever Installed” 
Said Clintonville, Wisconsin 


,000,000 


| d 

EVER in its history had 

Clintonville, Wisconsin 
been able to obtain more 
than 250 gallons of water 
per minute from any of a 
number of their wells. The Hi 
city was growing and the “6 
need for a larger supply of water was 
becoming urgent. Layne Hydrologists 
made a survey. a contract was closed and 
the result is a well producing 1400 gallons 
per minute, or over 2.000.000 gallons per 
day. Thus again Layne has been outstand- 
ing in success where others have failed. 


. Layne installed their famous gravel wall 
well—a type of installation that size for 
size and depth for depth usually doubles 
and often quadruples the amount of water 
produced from a given formation. They 
differ materially from the so called “gravel 
packed” well and are the most efficient 
known. 





Layne can develop a new, larger and 
more economical well water supply for 
you. They can do the work promptly. thus 
expediting your expansion and production 

plans. Why not ask Layne to give you 
ere! details. For literature, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 











ET YX 





The value of safety during the pres- 
ent critical times in England is brought 
out in the following item quoted from 
the November 1 issue of The Paper 
Container, which is published in Lon- 
don: 

“Industrial safety measures demand 
greater prominence at present. With 
the calling-up of so many men for dif- 
ferent military purposes, those who are 
left become an lute necessity in 
the continuation of manufacture and 
trade. It becomes all the more neces- 
sary, therefore, that their efforts should 
not be depleted by accidents.” 

+ 
>>> THE QUEBEC PULP AND 
PAPER SAFETY ASSOCIATION 
shows a considerable improvement of 


in 1940. The current record is 2,894 
accidents for a total of 3,733,006 
man-days worked, giving a frequency 
of 0.78 or an average of 1,290 man- 
days worked per accident. The cor- 
responding 1940 figures were: 3,121; 
3,422,862; 0.91 and 1,097. Fatal 
accidents show a most gratifying drop 
from 18 to 3. 

° 
>>> AS FAR BACK as 1850, gog- 
gles were worn to protect the eyes. 
This very interesting bit of history 
comes from the American Optical 
Company and was published in the 
National Safety a 


>>> THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE of the National Safety Council at 
the 1941 National Safety Congress and 
Exposition voted that next year’s Con- 
gress would be held in Chicago and 
that the headquarters would again be 









































woods experience in the first nine the Stevens Hotel. The dates were set 
months this year over the same period = for October 5 to 9 inclusive. 
The Paper Industry Safety Scores 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 
Out of 201 mills reporting for October, 28 have perfect record 
PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
GROUP A 
a ft Gls fel ing G P 1 
; tfelter rovi i 
a North Shore Paper Co oe aed PQ — 
onier, Inc. Shelton Washington 
oberg, oe Ine. Division “A” Green Bay, Wis. 
Croix Co. Woodland Maine 
*Kimberly-Clark Corp. Niagara Mill Niagara, Wis. 
GROUP C 
The Eddy Paper Corporation White Pigeon Michigan 
Strat Paper Woronco Massachusetts 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd. Jonquiere, P.Q. Canada 
— Writing Paper Can Crocker Dy Holyoke 
ri iv 7 
Marathon Paper Mille Co. Ashland Wisconsin 
*The Mead Corporation Harriman Tennessee 
GROUP D 
U. 8. G Oakmont Mill t, Pa. 

*U.8.G y Board Mill Lisbon Falls, Me. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc Milton New Hampshire 
.8.G Com; North Kansas City issouri 

Renetan Wik Panes Corp Men Divisi Helnske, Mase 
Ti . 40m Livision y ’ 

*The Mead mid Nashville Tennessee 
International Co. Livermore No. 11 Livermore Falls, Me 
International Riley No. 23 Riley, Maine 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc New Hampshire 

Division 1|—Paper and Board Re-Manufacturing 

*Kimberly-Clark Atlas Mill A , Wis. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co Bag Mill , Wis. 

Bird Son, Ine. Roofing Plant Shreveport, La. 

*Container Corp. of America Baltimore Maryland 
Bay West Paper Green Bay Wisconsin 

*October report missing—covers three months only. 

SUMMARY OF CONTEST EXPERIENCE 
Man-Hours Reportable Frequency Rate Change From 
Division Worked Injuries 1941-42 & Mos ) July-Oct., 1940 
All Divisions 71,628,946 1,245 17.38 +17% 
Paper & Pulp 64,873,268 1,135 17.50 +18% 
Group A 37,242,206 534 14.34 +17% 
Group B 18,520,107 375 20.25 11% 
Group C 6,734,573 164 24.35 + 7% 
Group D 2,376,382 62 26.09 +14% 
Paper & Board Re-Manufacturing 6,755,678 110 16.28 — 7% 
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ERANS of Four Wars! 


Ww 























) & BENNINGHOFEN were manufacturing 
Hamilton Felts when this nation was engaged 
in war between the States. Good felts, too. Dur- 
ing the war with Spain, Hamilton Felts rendered 
valuable service in many paper mills. They were 
better than the felts of the 60's. In the strenuous 
years of the first world war, Hamilton Felts con- 
tributed greatly to the achievement of the industry 
in supplying the paper requirements of this 





country and those nations associated with it. 
The paper industry is meeting the unprecedented 
demands of the second world war with increased 


tonnage. By removing more water and thereby 
enabling the paper machines to be operated at 
higher speeds, Hamilton Felts are again making 
material contribution to the national defense. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamilton 
Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





The annual meeting of the National 
Paperboard Association was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, November 12 and 13. The at- 
tendance was extremely good, with 84 

r cent of the Association’s members 
find represented. The topic of cardi- 
nal importance was how the paper- 
board industry could best use its facili- 
ties, and the raw materials available 
to it, in supplying the urgent needs 
of Government and at the same time 
take care of necessary civilian require- 
ments. 

In the report to the members of the 
Association, President Charles E. Nel- 
son stated that the paperboard industry 
for the past year has produced the 
largest quantity of board ever needed 
for any previous period. He added 
that the industry's performance of its 
duty was evidenced by the paperboard 
production during the first ten months 
of 1941 which was 23.7 per cent above 
1940 and the average tons per week 
this year have been 149,000 as against 
120,400 tons in the same 1940 period. 

Officers elected are: 

President—Charles E. Nelson, presi- 
dent of Mac Sim Bar Paper Company. 

Vice president—George E. Dyke, 
president of Robert Gair Company, 
Inc. 

Executive manager—Frederick G. 
Becker. 


Secretary and treasurer—H. S. Alder. 


David A. Sealey will continue as sec- 
retary of the Eastern Division with 
office in New York City with Grafton 
Whiting continuing as statistician and 
Alvin A. Newburg as assistant statis- 
tician. 

J. D. Malcolmson, chairman of the 
Eastern Committee, reported for the 
Biological Control Committees on the 
work they are doing in the industry. 
This report showed that many of the 
paperboard mills have taken steps to 
assure the highest possible sanitation 
in the manufacture of paperboard, and 
how the board used for milk and food 
containers was handled and properly 
controlled. 


At the second session, November 
13, Vice President George E. Dyke re- 
ported on the new board of directors 
meeting which was held the previous 
day. In his report he stated that there 
had been the most complete attendance 
ever recorded. The report also re- 
viewed the subjects that had been dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 


The subject of priorities was dis- 
cussed by Albert W. Luhrs, technical 
consultant. He reported that according 
to his investigation the predicted short- 
age of paperboard next year would not 
be as severe as was thought. The work 
being carried out by the Conservation 
Committee of the Waste Paper Con- 
suming Industries was reported by 
W. H. Beckwith, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


President Nelson in his report to the 
membership paid tribute to D. C. Ever- 





Jan. 6, 1942—Dinner meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry at Longview, Wash. 

Jan. 26-30, 1942—Seventh Inter- 
national Heating and Ventilating Ex- 

ition, in the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 3, 1942—Dinner meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry at Tacoma, Wash. 

Feb. 16-19, 1942—Annual meeting 
of the Technical Association of the 
= and Paper Industry, New York 

ity. 

March 3, 1942—Dinner meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry at Portland, Ore. 
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April 7, 1942—Dinner meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry at Port Angeles, Wash. 

May 5, 1942—Tentative dinner 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Section 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry at Vancouver, 
B. C. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 

Delaware Valley Section—First Fri- 
day of each month—Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section — First 
Thursday of each month—Park Amer- 
ican Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lake States Section—Second Tues- 
day of each month—Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 

New England Section—Third Fri- 
day of each month—Roger Smith 
Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. 


est, the former paper and pulp con- 
sultant in the OPM, as an expression 
of appreciation for the services he has 
performed for both his country and 
for the industry. 

a 


TESTING DIV. 
OF TAPPI 


To simplify and improve the opera- 
tion of the Testing Division of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry the following commit- 
tees have been established and their 
specific scopes defined: 

Paper Testing Committee: B. W. 
Scribner, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 
(The methods of evaluating the phys- 


ical properties [except ruse proper- 
ties} of paper and paperboard.) 

Pulp Testing Committee: W. O. 
Hisey, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., Chairman. 
(The methods of evaluating the physi- 
cal properties of all pulps used for the 
manufacture of paper and paper- 
board.) 

Fibrous Materials Testing Commit- 
tee: B. E. Lauer, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., Chairman. 
(The methods of evaluating the physi- 
cal properties of all fibrous raw mate- 
rials [except pulp] used for the man- 
ufacture of paper and paperboard.) 

Chemical Methods Committee: B. L. 
Browning, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wis., Chairman. (The 
chemical methods of testing paper, 
pulp, wood and other fibrous raw ma- 
terials.) 

Microscopy Committee: F. W. Bent- 
zen, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Nee- 
nah, Wis., Chairman. (The microscop- 
ical methods applicable to fibrous and 
nonfibrous materials.) 

Optical Properties Committee: 
M. N. Davis, Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, Neenah, Wis. (The methods of 
evaluating the optical properties of 
fibrous and nonfibrous materials. ) 

Nonfibrous Materials Testing Com- 
mittee: WW. F. Hathaway, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Chairman. (The physi- 
cal and chemical methods of evaluat- 
ing nonfibrous raw materials and op- 
erating supplies such as dyes, fillers, 
chemicals, wires, felts, etc.) 

James d’A. Clark of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, is General Chairman of the Test- 
ing Division. 
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Powell Valves are designed from the beginning 


to perform specific functions in the ever-changing 
American Industrial picture. They are checked 
and tested for design, material and performance 
by skillful, experienced research engineers on the 
most up-to-date laboratory equipment to be had. 
When these preliminary steps are completed and 
production starts the latest type machines are 
necessary to insure the strictest adherence to the 


standards of precision set up by Powell engineers. 


The valve shown here is our special corrosion 
resisting, alloy steel flanged end, gate valve No. 
2453. This is but one of a large selection of Powell 
Valves, each designed to meet some special in- 
dustrial need. Also available are globes, checks, 
reliefs and flush bottom tank valves in bronze, 
in iron and practically every castable alloy or 
pure metal adaptable to corrosion resistant usage. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NAMESa«4t#z NEWS 





Personals 





McMASTER TO BE 
ASTEN-HILL CO.’S 
PAC. COAST REPR. 
Asten-Hill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, announces that 
Leonard McMaster has left the direct 
employ of that company, and will rep- 
resent it as well as other concerns on 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. McMaster has 


44 


a 





Leonard McMaster 


made numerous trips to the Coast for 
the company during the past few years. 
During his stay on the Coast, during 
these trips, he was closely associated 
with the late Walter S. Hodges, 
former Asten-Hill Coast representa- 
tive. 

Mr. McMaster will maintain offices 
in the Pacific Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 

* 
>>D The newly appointed director 
of the shipbuilding branch of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply 
is D. W. Ambridge, formerly the as- 
sistant general manager of the Ontario 
Paper Company, Thorold, Ontario. 
The specific duties assigned to Mr. 
Ambridge were not disclosed. 

¢ 


>>D The president of the News 
Print Association of Canada, Charles 
A, Vining, has been named assistant 
to Hector B. McKinnon, chairman of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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>>» The executive secretary of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Morris C. Dobrow, was honored 
by a testimonial dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in honor of his completion of 
25 years’ service to that Association. 
Mr. Dobrow has held several positions 
in the Association prior to his most 
recent appointment in 1938 as execu- 
tive secretary. The dinner was at- 
tended by representatives of every com- 
pany in the Association, and A. C. 
Gilbert of Neenah, Wisconsin, presi- 
dent of the Association presided. 


+ 


>>» J. O'Halloran, chief engineer 
of Anglo-Canadian Paper Company, 
Quebec, who was lent to Wartime Mer- 
chant Shipping and assigned to Van- 
couver, will return to his Quebec com- 
pany for a time at least, in response 
to an urgent call for his services on 
pressing business. The rearrangement 
in Vancouver has made it possible to 
allow Mr. O'Halloran to return to 
Quebec. It is expected, however, that 
he will later return to the Wartime 
Shipping job. 
e 


>P>D George P. Lee, former vice 
president of Eastern Corporation, New 
York, and later sales manager of 
Parker Young Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been placed in the fine 
and printing paper Fi vision of OPM. 


6 


>>> A new member of the Foote 
Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation, 
Chicago, is Wallace F. Ardussi, who 





Wallace F. Ardussi 


has been placed in charge of research 
and product development for this com- 
pany. Formerly, Mr. Ardussi was as- 
sociated with Chrysler Corporation 
where he held the following positions ; 
research and development engineer, 
manufacturing and production engi- 
neer, assistant to the president of the 
Airtemp Division of the corporation, 
and assistant sales manager of the Air- 
temp Division. 


>>> In addition to his present capac- 
ity of general manager, H. T. Florence 
has been named vice president of The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com- 





H. T. Florence 


pany, Wickliffe, Ohio. Mr. Florence 
has been associated with the company 
for twenty years. W. C. Sayle, for- 
merly vice president of this company, 
has been made president to succeed 
his father, the late W. D. Sayle, who 
founded the company in 1897. 
+. 


>>» A former president of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, John H. O’Con- 
nell, Watertown, New York, has been 
named assistant to James Ritchie, pri- 
orities consultant in the Pulp and 
Paper Branch of the OPM. 
+4 

>PP Lt. Col. K. S. MacLachlan, who 
gave up the presidency of Fraser Com- 
panies, Edmunston, New Brunswick, 
to assume the duties of Deputy Minis- 
ter of National Defense for Naval 
Services, has resigned his position to 
go on active mavy service and has 
begun a training course at Halifax. 
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WORTHINGTON CENTRIFUGAL CHEMICAL PUMPS 
for the Paper Industry 


~ 






Worthington offers a comprehensive line of modern standardized 
equipment, available in a range of sizes which cover most paper 
mill pumping jobs ... constructed of Worthite and other special 
alloys ...for handling a wide variety of corrosive materials, both 
acid and alkali. 


These pumps have been developed under a policy of meeting, with- 
out compromise, the exacting requirements of the paper industry 
-..a policy which long ago recognized the fact that these require- 
ments cannot be met with makeshift adaptations of water pump 


designs. 


Worthington engineers, fully experienced in solving paper mill 
problems, are prepared to present convincing facts bearing on 
proposed modernization and plant expansion. 


» Write for literature, specifying the classes of service in which you are interested and, consis- 
tent with our efforts for defense, which must come first, we will do our utmost to serve you. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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WILSON AND MURRAY 


Harry Wilson, Jr., works manager 
of the Jessop Steel Company, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, was made vice 
president in charge of operations at a 
recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Wilson has been associated 
with this company since 1905 and has 
been employed in the chemical labora- 





Harry Wilson, Jr. 


tory, the crucible melting department, 
and the sheet mill division where he 
was successively roller, shearman, as- 
sistant superintendent, and superin- 
tendent. In 1931, he was made works 
manager of the company. 

R. J. Murray, secretary, of this com- 
pany, was also elected assistant treas- 
urer. Joining the company in 1925, 
Mr. Murray has cheer in the order, 
production, sales and purchasing de- 
partments. In 1929 he was appointed 
assistant secretary and secretary in 
1934. 

7. 
>P>P Norton B. Houston has been 
appointed vice president of Rayonier 
Incorporated, New York City, to fill 
the vacancy left by the late W. L. 
Raymond. Mr. Houston has been as- 
sociated with this company for 11 
years, starting as a purchasing agent 
and then serving in a variety of posi- 
tions until his recent appointment. He 
has been identified with the pulp and 
paper industry in different capacities 
since 1912. His headquarters will be 
in Seattle. 
od 

>>> The Perkin Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry for 1942 
has been awarded to Dr. Martin H. 
Ittner, who for almost 45 years has 
been in charge of research at Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Jersey City, 
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New Jersey. This medal is awarded 
annually for outstanding work in ap- 
plied chemistry, and the medallist is 
selected by a committee representing 
the five chemical societies in the United 


States. 
* 


>>> A recent: appointment made 
Robert ]. Howison sales manager of 
the Automotive Division, Morse Chain 
Company, Detroit. Mr. Howison has 
had wide experience in the silent and 
roller chain industry, with which he 
has been associated for the past twenty 


years. 
4 


ROBT. JOHNSTONE 
LOANS YACHT TO 
U. S. COAST GUARD 


The 45 ft., twin-screw, sea-going 
yacht, the Three Bees, has been loaned 
to the U. S. Coast Guard by its owner, 
Robert McC. Johnstone, president of 
Johnstone Engineering & Machine 
Company, Downingtown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For the duration of the present 
national emergency, the Three Bees 
will leave its home port, the exclusive 
Huguenot Yacht Club, New Rochelle, 
New York, where Mr. Johnstone has 
been a member for many years. It is 
understood it will be used for patrol 
work in the Delaware River and the 
Delaware Bay. 


FRANK McCALL 
TECH. DIRECTOR 
AT HERTY LAB. 

Frank S. McCall; chief chemist for 
the Ford Laboratory at Richmond Hill, 
Georgia home of Henry Ford, has been 
named technical director of the Herty 
Foundation Laboratory at Savannah. 
Mr. McCall succeeds William F. Allen, 
who has resigned to become associated 
with the A. E. Slate Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. Mr. Mc- 
Call will take up his new duties Janu- 
ary first. 

The new technical director is a for- 
mer employee of the Herty Memorial 
Laboratory, having been employed by 
the late Dr. Charles H. Herty in 1932, 
and remained there until two years ago 
when he went with the Ford Labora- 
tory. 

¢ 
>>» William E. Breitenbach, for the 
past 12 years chief chemist at the 
Grays Harbor, Washington, division 
of Rayonier, Incorporated, has been 
appointed production manager of pulp 
operations for the Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington, division of the firm. He was 
with the Marathon Paper Mills, Roths- 





child, Wisconsin, before joining the 
Rayonier firm in 1927. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin. 
His parents still reside in Madison. 
* 

>b>D Joseph M. Conway, president 
of the Hoberg Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, was honored recently by 
appointment to the National Panel of 
Arbitrators of the American Aprbitra- 
tion Association, according to an an- 
nouncement by the president of the 
Association, Cornelius Vanderbilt 


~ 





J. M. Conway 


Whitney. The Arbitration Association 
is a non-profit organization with offices 
in thirty-one of the key cities and, at 
present, has over eight thousand lead- 
ing citizens in more than sixteen hun- 
dred cities who are available to act 
as arbitrators in commercial and indus- 
trial disputes. The national offices are 
located at Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

+ 
>> George H. Tomlinson, who has 
has been in charge of technical devel- 
opment of Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, for the past 
20 years, has been elected a director 
of the company, succeeding the late 
George W. Pauline. 


Necreology 


>b>D Louis Armstrong, representative 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Montreal City Council, 
passed away in Montreal, November 
26 at the age of 72. In 1905, Mr. 
Armstrong joined the staff of the 
Laurentide Company, Ltd. Grand 
Mere, Quebec, and became treasurer. 
He remained with this company when 
it changed to the Canada Soaer and 
Paper, Ltd. and finally became the 
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The JONES SCREEN 























































FOREIGN PARTICLES 
» AND UNREFINED FIBRES 


from passing onto 
the paper machine 


Every experienced paper maker knows that substances detrimental 
to the making of paper should be removed from the pulp fibres 
before conversion of the fibres into sheet form. Yet, dirt is, today, 
one of the ingredients of finished paper that causes loss of thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars through rejects. Because of the 
importance of paper cleanness and uniformity, Jones’ Engi- 
neers concentrated their efforts for many years in building a 
Screen that would definitely stop dirt from passing into 

the paper machine. Dirt, strings, and lumps are elim- 

inated from stock before it flows into the actual 
screening area where it might be forced through 
the plate slots with the accepted fibres. The 
features of the Jones Screen and factors 
pertaining to dirt elimination are des- 

cribed in the Jones Screen Bul- 

letin . . . yours upon request. 


Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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Consolidated Paper Corporation. At 
the time of his passing, Mr. Arm- 
strong was manager of the real estate 
and insurance department. 


* 


BENJAMIN D. RIEGEL 

Benjamin DeWitt Riegel, of Fair- 
field, Connecticut, passed away No- 
vember 6 at the age of 63. Mr. Riegel 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of the Riegel Paper Corporation, 
Riegelsville, New Jersey, and also was 
“president of the Riegel Textile Cor- 
poration, New York City; the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware 
Shoals, South Carolina; the Trion 
Company, Trion, Georgia; the Bias 
Buff & Wheel Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and two southern cotton 
mills. 





Benjamin D. Riegel 


Born in Riegelsville, New Jersey, 
Mr. Riegel attended the Riegelsville 
Academy and the Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. In 1898, 
after graduating from the University, 
he became associated with the paper 
and sack business with the Riegel 
Paper Company which was founded by 
his grandfather. 

Surviving are his widow and a 


daughter. 
+ 


W. L. RAYMOND 

The pulp and paper industry lost a 
prominent figure in the passing of 
W. L. Raymond at his home in Seattle, 
Washington, November 9. Mr. 
Raymond was vice — of Ray- 
onier, Incorporated, New York City. 

Mr. Raymond was born in Min- 
ocqua, Wisconsin, in 1894. After at- 
tending Valparaiso University, he be- 
came associated in 1914 with what is 
now the Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
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Company, in the logging and land de- 
partments. He served in France for a 
year during World War I, and after 
leaving the service he engaged in the 
construction of what is now the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Company 
Division of Crown-Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Port Angeles, Washington. 
Mr. Raymond later spent several years 
in the company’s executive offices. 
When the Rayonier company built its 
first mills in the Pacific Northwest, 
Mr. Raymond became vice president 
and general manager of that company. 

Surviving are the widow and two 


daughters. 
* 


>>» John C. Hayes, ]r., combustion 
engineer for the Freyn Engineering 
Company, Chicago, passed away No- 
vember 6 at the age of 56. Mr. Hayes 
helped to found the Freyn concern 26 
years ago. He was a member of the 
Western Society of Engineers and the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engi- 
neers. He is survived by two sons and 
two daughters. 


CHARLES E. WARNER 

Charles E. Warner, 65, retired paper 
manufacturer who had been associated 
with Crocker Burbank & Company, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, for 44 years 
passed away November 12 at Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Entering the employ of this com- 


* pany in 1882, Mr. Warner grew with 
. the company, which was manufactur- 


ing paper used in the magazines pub- 


* lished by the Curtis Publishing Com- 


pany. He became mill foreman, mill 


"superintendent, and later superinten- 


dent of all eight mills owned by this 
concern. 

Mr. Warner was active in the de- 
velopment of many of the processes 
developed by the firm until his retire- 
ment in January of 1926. Since then 
he had divided his time between Fitch- 
burg and Florida. Surviving are two 
daughters and two sons. 


. 
WM. J. LAWRENCE 


William J. Lawrence, president and 
chairman of the board of the Bryant 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, passed away November 27. Mr. 
Lawrence was well-known in business 
and industry, particularly in the paper 
manufacturing field. 

Born January 2, 1891, in Shel- 
burne, Nova Scotia, he later moved 
to Providence, Rhode Island, and 
started work at Drysalters Company, 
where his natural aptitude for chem- 
istry was noticed by the superinten- 
dent. He worked nights in the lab- 
oratory of a Brown University chem- 
istry professor and later established 





his own laboratory. While carrying 
out his experiments he acted as con- 
sultant for the soap and textile indus- 
try, and shortly ps Ansa became in- 
terested in the paper industry. 

In 1913, shortly after he had joined 
the staff of the Paper Makers Chemical 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, he 
started, with the backing of this com- 
pany, the Western Paper Makers 
Chemical Corporation in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and served as president and 
manager. Several branch plants were 
opened, and in 1926 these were com- 
bined with Mr. Lawrence as president. 
In 1931, this company consolidated 
with Hercules Powder Company and 
Mr. Lawrence became president of the 
Paper Makers Chemical Division and 
vice president of Hercules. 

Resigning in 1937, he returned to 





William J. Lawrence 


the paper field in August of 1938 to 
become president of Bryant Paper 
Company, of which he had been a 
member of the board of directors since 
1927. Last February, he became chair- 
man of the board, succeeding W. B. 
Milham. 

At the time of his passing, Mr. 
Lawrence was president and chairman 
of Bryant; chairman of the board of 
the Michigan Paper Company; chair- 
man of the executive committee and a 
director of the Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany; a director of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company; di- 
rector of the Hawthorne Paper Com- 
pany; director of the Dunn Sulphite 
Paper Company; and director of the 
Nashwaak Pulp and Paper Company. 
Mr. Lawrence also Mis many other 
civic and business connections. 

Surviving are his widow, with 
whom he observed his 25th wedding 
anniversary a few days before his pass- 
ing, and two sons. 
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TIGHTENING UP ON CORROSION 
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Now, when production must be kept flowing 
without interruption due to pipe line shut- 
down, when product standards specify chemical 
purity, when costs must be held to a minimum, 


Pyrex Pipe Lines are proving their true value. 

In view of present demands, just consider 
these qualities of Pyrex brand Industrial 
Glass. Remarkable resistance to all acids and 
alkalies in solution (except HF). Resistance 
to thermal shock that permits flushing with 
hot water, hot acids or steam. Transparency 


Sad 
ee 


that reveals the condition of both piping and 
contents throughout pipe lines. Freedom from 
pitting and resistance to scaling that add to 
long life and mean uninterrupted service at 
low maintenance cost. 

These are the reasons why, today, Pyrex 
Piping is finding increased application through- 
out industry—why you should seriously con- 
sider Pyrex Piping for your pipe lines. 
Corning Engineers will gladly cooperate in 
the solution of your piping problems. 


“Pyrex” is a regislered trade-mark and indicates manufaciure by Corning Glass Works. 
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The cast-iron frame 
appeals to metal work- 
ers—it fends off fil- 
ings, chips, and acci- 
dental blows. 


Operating men like 
the way it stands up 
under loads in hot 
surroundings near the 
ceiling. 


The dampness of wet- 
processing operations 
doesn't faze this 
motor. In standard 
or splashproof types, 
it’s an excellent drive 
for such applications. 














otor users are proving the case 


FOR TRIPLE PROTECTION.....MODERN DESIGN 


CTIONS speak louder than words. In the short 
time that they have been available, Tri-Clad 
motors have won a host of friends in a wide variety 
of industries because of the way they stand up under 
trying operating conditions. More significant, how- 
ever, than the extent of their use are the applica- 
tions in which Tri-Clad motors are seeing ‘‘front- 
line” service. Here are a few tough spots in which 
they are proving their mettle: 


On equipment which must operate in hot or damp 
surroundings, or where the motor is subjected to 
flying chips or falling objects—extra protection 
against physical damage keeps these motors 
going in spite of this unavoidable abuse. 


On equipment responsible for vital defense produc- 
tion—extra protection against electrical break- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


down helps to assure continuity of operation ’round 
the clock. 


On equipment which must perform month in and 
month out without babying by the maintenance 
crew—extra protection against operating wear and 
tear prolongs the years of smooth, quiet service. 


On equipment which is expected to look attractive 
by virtue of smoothly contoured modern design, 
the functional styling of the Tri-Clad fits in per- 
fectly. 


Why not give Tri-Clad motors a chance to show you 
just what continuous, economical motor operation 
is? Next time you order a motor or a motor-equipped 
machine, specify Tri-Clad. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Plant men find Tri- 
Clad motors easy to 
maintain. Lubrica- 
tion features facili- 
tate quick oiling or 
greasing. Smooth con- 


~~ cleaned. 
—~ 


—_- 


tours can be readily 


Tri-Clad motors are 
a cinch to _ install. 
Electricians like them 
because of the roomy 
conduit box and the 
permanently identi- 
fied terminals. 


ert. 


Machine builders and 
buyers both like the 
way that these motors 
blend in with the 
neat, attractive ap- 
pearance of modern 
machines. 


BUILT FOR PROTECTION FIRST...TO LAST! 








Convention Papers a ies Abridged : 





Factors in the Quality Con- 


trol of Thermoplastic 
Coated and Waxed 


Papers 
T. W. NOBLE, Chemist, 
Detroit Wax Paper Company 


Consideration of the various factors in- 
volved in the quality control of thermo- 
plastic coated and of waxed papers requires 
a critical evaluation of the existing test 
procedures as related to the products con- 
cerned and the improvement or develop- 
ment of these or other procedures. 

Inasmuch as the primary raw material of 
the converter is paper itself, a survey of 
the standard testing procedures, as utilized 
by the converter laboratory, should precede 
any further discussion. We might note at 
this point that unless a test is related to the 
use to which a material is subjected, the 
test must, of necessity, lack significance; 
hence, in a converter laboratory concerned 
with the production of wrappings which. 
are seldom utilized more than once, little 
of value would accrue in collecting data on 
the folding endurance of the base stocks. 

Of more particular concern are the stand- 
ard tests which determine such physical 
characteristics as basis weight, bursting 
strength, tearing strength, moisture content 
and, with certain grades of paper, the 
opacity and brightness. These physical char- 
acteristics are directly related to either the 
use requirements or performance require- 
ments. In the case of bursting strength and 
tearing strength, there are no published data 
on the effect of waxing or coating on these 
physical characteristics which might well 
be investigated by an interested group. 

Another physical characteristic usually 
determined ‘is the porosity by means of the 
Gurley densometer, although the’ results 
apparently indicate only variations in the 
finishing of the stock. There has yet to be 
established a definite relationship between 
sheet porosity and ink, wax, or coating ab- 
sorption, vapor transmission rate, or any 
visually determined property, such as sur- 
face gloss. To date there have been only 
assumed relationships based on vague gen- 
eralizations. Again, determination of this 
data might constitute the basis of an in- 
vestigation by an interested group. 

For the determination of sheet caliper we 
have adopted a thickness gauge which ex- 
erts a pressure of one pound over an area 
of one square inch. From the sheet caliper 
and basis weight we calculate the bulk 


density factor or finish number, as we have 
established fairly definite relationships be- 
tween this value and coating characteristics. 

The determination of the pH of papers 
utilized as base stocks for coated and 
waxed wrappings where such wrappings 
are used on heat sealing machines should 
be of interest to the converter. We have 
noted a marked degradation of strength 
characteristics with a decrease in pH as 
these papers are subjected to various thermal 
treatments. 

In the testing of paraffin wax the melting 
point, tensile strength, oil and moisture 
content, color and odor are checked. 

The newer thermoplastic coatings or 
hot-melt materials are subject to consider- 
able variability and nonuniformity due to 
development work and production problems 
and it becomes the problem of the indi- 
vidual converter to evaluate these materials. 
Standard tests such as viscosity determina- 
tions, acid number, melting points, etc., are 
of use but for a practical laboratory test 
we have developed a small laboratory coater 
which comprises a thermostatically heated 
table with a metering knife (Figure 1). By 
shimming this knife above the table to 


a a 


Figure 1 


various heights, we can control the coat 
weights for testing. The coated sheet is 
cooled by passing it over a cold tube. Tests 
are run on these laboratory coated sheets 
to determine water resistance, vapor trans- 
mission rate, sealing strength, flexibility, 
and aging characteristics. Gloss and odor 
are determined by inspection. During the 
laboratory coating operation observations 
are made as to viscosity, thermal stability, 
cooling characteristics, odor. 

Examination of printing ink includes 
checking against standard samples of top- 
tone, under-tone, and mass-tone for color 
strengths and color variations. Other tests 
include specific gravity determinations, 
bleeding in paraffin wax, grease proofness, 
and occasionally, drying characteristics. 

It is in the testing of the fiinshed waxed 
or coated papers that a serious lack of test 
methods is noted. 

With regard to the gloss of waxed paper, 
Padgett, in The Oil and Gas Journal, Feb. 
3, 1938, states: 














This is the tenth installment of abridgments of papers 
presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, held in New York City, 
February 17-20, 1941. Previous installments appeared in 
the March, April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, and November issues, and will be continued until 
abridgmentis of all available papers presented at this 
meeting have been published. 





“The quantitative measurement of gloss 
is not satisfactory when using an instru- 
ment of the Ingersoll type. As pointed 
out by Bissel, while the Ingersoll glari- 
meter does quite well for unwaxed pa- 
per, the angle of polarization of specu- 
larly polarized light varies with the re- 
fractive index, and it may happen that a 
very glossy waxed paper may read low 
because the refractive index of the wax 
is lower than the paper and because the 
specularly refracted light is not entirely 
polarized.” 


The problem of evaluating thermoplastic 
coated sheets for the phenomenon of block- 
ing has been of paramount concern to the 
converter. The characteristic of blocking 
may be defined as that condition of heat and 
pressure under which two adjacent thermo- 
plastic surfaces unite, with consequent loss 
of surface gloss and their continuity of sur- 
faces. It has been observed that most con- 
verter mills utilizing any method whatsoever 
to evaluate this characteristic do so by sub- 
jecting several thicknesses of paper to a defi- 
nite pressure at a definite temperature for 
a given time. The result is usually reported 
in a statement that the particular paper will 
pass a blocking pressure of a given number 
of pounds per square inch for a given num- 
ber of hours. The units employed for ex- 
pression will vary widely from one labora- 
tory to another, and usually no attempt is 
made to determine the actual blocking tem- 
perature. We have made an effort to de- 
velop a standard semiquantitative test which 
employs a grading system for appraisal of 
the surfaces after being subjected to a def- 
inite pressure for a stated time interval, and 
which permits of reasonable reproducibility 
of results. 

Pressure blocking is manifested when the 
finished rolls are too tightly wound on the 
slitting machine and also when internal roll 
pressures are greatly increased by a slight 
rise in temperature. 

A test method that has been desired for 
some time is one which could be employed 
in evaluating the bonding strength of ther- 
moplastic coated papers after the paper has 
been bonded by appropriate thermal and 
pressure treatment. This test method would 
be of particular interest where the sealed 
strength of the bond did not exceed the 
tensile strength of the paper as, for example, 
waxed paper. It would not have any par- 
ticular merit in the case of papers which 
exhibit a weld type of seal which exceeds 
the tensile strength of the paper itself as, 
for example, lacquered papers with a high 
degree of adhesion of the lacquer to the 
paper stock. While some individual con- 
verters have developed testing devices for 
this purpose there has been no general adop- 
tion of any particular device by the entire 
industry, either because of the complicated 
design of the unit which made reproducible 
results difficult and laborious to attain, or 
the design was withheld for rather dubious 
reasons. 

We have designed. and made a testing 
device for the sealed strength of papers 
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which operates on the pendulum principle. 
We have not, as yet, run sufficient tests to 
assure ourselves that the instrument is satis- 
factory in all respects so are not prepared 
at this time to offer it for acceptance by 
interested laboratories. 

The matter of distribution of the wax 
throughout the sheet “has been of interest 
to several converters who have worked out 
individual test methods. The results ob- 
tained, however, will vary from one con- 
verter to another, apparently dependent on 
minor variations of the test procedure and 
to a greater extent on the interpretation of 
“end point” after removal of the surface 
wax by mechanical means. 

In determining the melting point of par- 
affin wax from an unknown sample sheet, 
we use both the capillary tube method and a 
flotation ring method where a ring of the 
unknown paraffin is formed on the bulb of 
a large bulb thermometer. This bulb is then 
immersed in a double jacketed water bath 
and the temperature allowed to rise 1 deg. 
Fahr. per minute until the ring floats free 
of the bulb. This point is considered the 
melting point, a correction being made from 
a sample of known melting point which is 
determined simultaneously by the same 
method. 

The question of sheet flexibility is of 
paramount importance to converters who are 
supplying packaging materials for use on 
automatic wrapping machines. On these 
wrapping machines the flexibility of the 
sheet governs the ease of folding as well 
as determining the effective leverage which 
a sheet can exert against the fold and tend 
to reopen the folded area. To date no test- 
ing device has been developed which will 
determine this flexibility factor with a de- 
gree of sensitivity exceeding that which the 
wrapping machines themselves can distin- 
guish. 

Assuming that a satisfactory testing de- 
vice for sheet flexibility were developed, 
certain fundamental data could be tabulated 
on the relationship between flexibility and 
other factors, such as wax load, wax distri- 
bution, moisture content, and possibly, the 
physical characteristics of the base stock, 
itself. 

The development of instruments for spe- 
cific tests and the development, standardiza- 
tion, and adoption of testing procedures 
with a standardized expression of results 
will not only materially aid the industry in 
development but will aid the individual con- 
verters in a clarification and possible solu- 
tion of their problems. 


Theory and Practice of the 

Dilts-Cowles Hydrapulper 

EDWARD M. ROOT and ROBERT F. VOKES 
Dilts Machine Works 

Division of the Black-Clawson Company 

Edwin Cowles, inventor of the classifiner, 
worked in close co-operation with our engi- 
neers and technicians to develop the Dilts- 
Cowles Hydrapulper. The factors involved 
consisted of the following: 

1. The pulper should be flexible as to 
capacity and speed and should be able to 
handle consistencies over a wide range, and 
it should be designed to operate either 
“batch” or “continuous.” 
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Table 1.—Batch Preparation of Filler Stock 








(Furnish: 50% bleached sulphite pulp and 50% hard white cuttings) 


Old Method 
Quantity Time Power Hp./ton Freeness Burst 


Operation Equipment bb. min. hp. /day cc. % Tear 
Pulping 2 Beaters 2400 25 90 1.30 672 26.3 1.53 
Beating 2 Beaters 2400 60 120 4.17 570 47.0 1.67 
Total hp. per ton per day = ..............-... 5.47 
New Method 

Pulping 14 ft. diam. 

Pulper 2400 10 65 037 652 244 16 
Beating 2 Beaters 2400 20 120 1.39 527 43.9 1.9 


Total hp. per ton per day = ~................ 1.76 








2. The power requirements should be 
less than for the conventional methods and 
commensurate with the degree of defibering. 

3. The pulper should be easy to furnish 
and simple to operate. 

4. The pulper should be simple in con- 
struction, ruggedly built, and should lend 
itself to tile lining and corrosion-resistant 
construction where extreme cleanliness is 
necessary. 

5. The pulper should be entirely free 
from any possibility of plugging to cause 




















Fig. 1—Batch Hydrapulper. 


inconvenience, loss of production, and costly 
shutdowns. 

6. The pulper should be easy to wash 
out for furnish or color changes and should 
be quick-dumping. 

7. The pulper should be compact and 
easily installed. 

8. The pulper must not cost in excess 
of existing competing equipment and be 
commensurate with the market prices of 
materials needed for construction. 

A typical sectional elevation of a batch 
pulping unit as installed under ideal condi- 
tions for furnishing and dumping is shown 
in Figure 1. The total charge of pulp 
may be furnished instantaneously from a 
conveniently located charging floor and the 
pulper may be dumped by gravity to a 
chest. 

The Hydrapulper is simply a cylindrical 
open-top tank with a dished bottom at the 
center of which is a heavy impeller de- 
signed to give a vertical circulation aided 
by directional vanes. The tank may be 
made of any suitable material and lined for 
extreme cleanliness. The impeller is usually 
made of stainless steel or cast iron with 
stainless steel pumping vanes. A hydraulic- 
ally operated dump valve is of special de- 
sign so that no lodgements can be accumu- 
lated at the discharge opening. Pulping 
may be carried on at any desired consistency 


and batches of from a few hundred pounds 
to as high as 10,000 pounds may be made 
down in the same unit, depending of course 
on the size. 

The same unit employed for continuous 
operation is shown in Figure 2 with certain 
other adaptations for the continuous removal 
of trash and rags. The features of the 
two units are identical with the exception 
of a perforated extractor plate, wiper blade 
and shroud. When clean stocks are to be 
furnished, only an extractor plate and wiper 
blade are required. For mixed waste fur- 
nishes as used for some paperboard filler 
stocks, a combination trash well-clarification 
tank, ragger, and some means of removing 
accumulated heavy trash is necessary. 

The capacity of the system is regulated 
at the discharge of the thickener from which 
a portion of the stock may be returned to 
the Hydrapulper by gravity if the total ca- 
pacity of the system is not required. Re- 
jects, both light and heavy taken from the 
continuous centrifugal separation of the 
classifiner, are sent to the combined trash 
well and clarification tank. Light rejects 
are usually withdrawn continuously and 
enter the clarification tank tangentially so 
that a swirling condition is set up. Heavy 
rejects are withdrawn periodically through 
a time-operated valve and are directed by 
a baffle in such a manner as to direct heavy 
particles to the bottom. All fibers entrained 
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Fig. 2—Continuous Hydrapulper. 


with rejects are carried back into the pulper 
tank with the white water and continuous 
flow of makeup water via the trash boot. 
A shower on the trash boot aids in the 
clarification of settling trash. 

Cowles’ idea of the hydrapulper was 
conceived about ten years ago when he 
invented a domestic washing machine which 
was a failure because of its drastic action 
on the clothes being washed. This venture 
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This 3-fly-knife unit at the Mac-Sim- 
Bar Paper Company, Otsego. Michigan. 
was driven by gears. The backlash of 
the gears made it impossible to control 
the cutting of sheets used for boxes, 
within closer limits than 1/2”. This re- 
sulted in about 73 tons of waste a year. 
Mr. C. F. Sisson, Mill Manager, says: 
“My figures show that V-Belting the cut- 
ters saved us $2,190 the first year and 
alter 3 years’ use, those Gates Vulco 
Ropes are still going strong.” 








PATENT 








Feel a Bending 
as V- Belt Change Shape 


CONCAVE SIDE 


What Happens Here’s a simple test that takes two minutes—and it will save you many dollars:— 


when a Have someone bend a V-Belt exactly as it bends in going around its pulley. As it 
V-Belt Bends bends, grip its sides with your fingers. You will feel those sides change shape. If the 
sides were straight before bending, they become convex as the belt bends. (See Figure 
1 on the left.) Note how the sides bulge out. 

Now try the same test with a belt which has the patented concave side. You will 
feel the same shape change—but what a different result! The sides do not become con- 
vex. They become perfectly straight. The bent belt has a shape that exactly fits its 
sheave groove—as shown in Figure 2. 

Two big savings result. First—There is no side-bulge and this means uniform side- 
wall wear—longer life! Second—There is a full side-width grip on the pulley and this 
carries heavier loads without slippage—saving the belts and also saving your power! 

The concave side is a Gates patent. Only belts built by Gates are built with the 


concave side. 





Saves Many 
Nt Bel vets | 








THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 





@ New York Ala. 
A 215-219 Fourth ) ppp ng he 
Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 
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We offer safe, economical 
solutions to all pulp and 
paper mill drainage prob- 
lems with our twill weave, 
plain weave, sewed seam, 
and soldered seam wires. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 








was not without its compensations for out 
of it came the basic principle of hydra- 
pulper operation in paper mills, a principle 
based on a combination of hydraulic and 
mechanical work on the stock being pulped. 
Four distinct problems presented them- 
selves: (1) circulation, (2) submerging 
and breaking, (3) defibering, (4) trash 
elimination (in the case of handling dirty 
stocks). The first method employed for 
stock reduction was covered by a patent 
issued in October, 1932, in which the stock 
was circulated by a pump from a vat and 
returned to the vat at high velocity through 
submerged nozzles. Upon withdrawal from 
the vat the stock was taken to the pump 
through a screen and was directed back 
into the vat through the nozzles in such 
a way that the high velocity stream was 
played along the surface of the screen, 
thereby keeping the screen from clogging. 

Two distinct pulping actions take place 
simultaneously in the hydrapulper: (1) 


A vigorous tearing action on the bales of 
pulp or paper by the inner and outer vanes 
of the impeller tending to separate the 
individual sheets and expose them to the 
next action. (2) (a) Fiber separation by 
hydraulic drag as set up by the difference 
in speed between the stock nozzled at high 
velocity from the impeller and the relatively 
slow-moving body of stock in the tub; 
and (b) Fiber separation by the continuous 
stapling and sliding off of fibers and fiber 
bundles on the advancing edges of the 
pumping vanes. 

Table 1 shows batch preparation of filler 
stock by the old beater method and by the 
hydrapulper method using a beater to finish 
off the stock in the latter case. Under 
the old method two beaters were used and 
required 1.30 hp. per ton per day for 
slushing and 4.17 hp. per ton per day for 
beating. Under the new method the hydra- 
pulper required 0.37 hp. per ton per day 
and additional beating required 1.39 hp. 
per ton per day on the same tonnage de- 
mand. The total power requirements were 
5.47 hp. per ton per day by the old’ method 
and 1.76 hp. per ton per day by the new 
method. Strength characteristics of the 
final stock dropped from the beaters agreed 
within the limits of experimental error. 

A comparison of liner stock preparation 
is given in Table 2. Two beaters were 
necessary under the old setup and they 
required 0.78 hp. per ton per day for pulp- 
ing and 3.12 hp. per ton per day for beat- 
ing, or a total of 3.9 hp. per ton per day 
in beater preparation. Under the hydra- 
pulper-beater setup the pulper required 0.37 
hp. per ton per day and the one necessary 
beater required 1.39 hp. per ton per day 
on the same tonnage, a total of 1.76 hp. 
per ton per day. Although strength tests 
are not shown here, they were of cor- 
responding value since the stock would be 
beaten to the same end point. 

This installation resulted in two more 
advantages to the paper mill, (1) produc- 
tion of the paper machine was increased 
20 per cent, a result heretofore impossible 
because of the bottle-neck in the beater 
room. (2) The sizing was greatly im- 
proved because of the thorough mixing and 
dispersion of size in the pulper is an in- 
herent’ feature. 

In engineering a hydrapulper installation, 
the type of stock to be pulped, the tonnage 
to be handled per day, and the degree of 
defibering necessary must be determined. 
These factors enter into the selection of the 
size of the pulper, the power to be applied, 
and the time for which a charge of pulp 
must be treated. 

No claims are made for any refining ac- 


Table 2.—Batch Preparation of Liner Stock 





(Furnish: %4 aspen sulphite pulp and % spruce sulphite pulp) 
Old Method 











Operation uipment Quantitylb. Timemin. Powerhp. Hp./ton/day 
Pulping 2 Beaters 2400 15 45 0.78 
Beating 2 Beaters 2400 45 120 3.12 
eee eh oe Gee Ge ss 2... = 3.90 

New Method 

Pulping 14 ft. Diam Pulper 2400 10 65 0.37 
Beating 2 Beaters 2400 20 120 1.39 
Total hp. per ton per day = 1.76 
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tion in the hydrapulper. This has been 
investigated in tests on all types of stock 
in which strength increase and freeness 
drop were plotted against pulping time. 
After pulping in the hydrapulper, less time 
is usually required by the refining engine 
than would otherwise be the case, but this 
is attributed to the fact that the pulp goes 
to the refining engine with the fibrages 
much more reduced and therefore refining 
can proceed at once without the necessity 
of first completing the pulping operation. 
It seems that, due to the vigorous hydraulic 
action on the stock in the pulper, the fibers 
are more susceptible to treatment in the 
next stage of preparation. 

The stock leaving the hydrapulper is a 
homogeneous mass and is treated as such 
in subsequent operations. This makes it 
easier for the equipment following the 
pulping operation to work uniformly on the 
stock. 


Electrical Precipitation of 
Solids from Kraft 


Stack Gases 
L. M. ROBERTS, Technical and Development 
Department, Research Corporation 

Application of Cottrell electrical precipi- 
tation equipment to the collection of sus- 
pended solids from recovery furnace stack 
gases in sulphate pulp mills has undergone 
several cycles. 

Some of the earlier installations, which 
were made on the rotary-type of recovery 
furnace, were designed to treat the gases at 
temperatures ranging from 400 to 600 deg. 
Fahr. which was the gas temperature leaving 
the furnace units. Since these installations 
were made, the majority of mills have 
adopted a spray-type of furnace and, in 
many instances, evaporative equipment has 
been incorporated as a part of the furnace 
with the result that the temperature of the 
exit gases has been materially reduced. 

The problem of cleaning this gas and 
collecting the sulphate losses is not an easy 
one because of certain gas conditions which, 
if not controlled, would result in excessive 
corrosion unless expensive corrdsion-resist- 
ant materials were used. 

In order to effectively handle this prob- 
lem, it was concluded that these particles 
could be precipitated in a satisfactory man- 
ner if conditions were controlled so that 
the gases were treated at a temperature suffi- 
ciently above the dew point temperature so 
that condensation did not occur. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace 
the development of this method of treating 
the gases by precipitation from the develop- 
ment to the commercial stage. It is believed 
that this can be handled best by following 
the development through the various stages. 
These stages were: 

1) Tests at Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, Canton, N. C. 

2) Pilot installation at Champion Paper 
& Fibre Company, Pasadena, Tex. 

3) Initial commercial installation at 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Pasa- 
dena, Tex. 

4) Commercial installations at Chesa- 
peake Camp Corporation, Franklin, Va., and 
Chesapeake Corporation, West Point, Va. 

5) Commercial installation at West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company, Charleston, 
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S. C., and Champion Paper & Fibre Com- 
pany, Pasadena, Tex. 

In addition to these, it is proposed to 
discuss briefly the precipitators installed by 
Western Precipitation Corporation at Long- 
view Fibre Company, Longview, Wash., and 
at Crown-Zellerbach Company, Camas, 
Wash. 

In order to prove that handling of the 
gases above the dew point to secure a dry 
precipitate was practical and to determine 
the most economical @pe of precipitator 
that could be used for this service, it was 
decided to conduct small scale tests to de- 
termine the required constants, following 
which a pilot plant was to be installed. This 
test precipitator was installed at the Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Company plant at 
Canton. 

These experiments, which were made in 
August, 1937, demonstrated the technical 
feasibility of recovering the solids in a dry 
state from these gases by electrical precipi- 
tation. 

Based on the operating results of the 
tests at Canton, it was then decided to make 
a full-size pilot installation at Pasadena to 
handle the gas from a Tomlinson-type fur- 
nace. Studies were made on the precipitator 
design for this service, the outcome of which 
was the single-pass vertical-flow precipitator. 
This precipitator was constructed with steel 
interior parts with a steel shell with pro- 
vision for subsequent heat insulation of the 
shell. 

The pilot precipitator was located on the 
roof of the recovery building. The location 
on the roof simplified to a large degree the 
precipitate disposal system in that gravity 
flows could be utilized. 

The measured gas volume of the Tom- 
linson furnace was 46,600 cubic feet per 
minute at 230 deg. Fahr. when burning 
28,000 pounds of black liquor per hour, 
(which is equivalent to a production of 125 
tons airdry pulp per day), containing 55 
per cent dry solids. The precipitator for 
this volume comprised two units of twelve 
ducts, each duct being 10 inches wide by 7 
feet long by 17 feet 6 inches high. The 
units are so arranged that a middle chamber 
is provided between units which serves as 
the inlet flue. The collecting electrodes 
were curtains consisting of a pipe frame- 
work in- which are mounted a number of 
vertical parallel rods. The discharge elec- 
trodes were copper covered Bessemer steel 
wire, approximately 7/64 inch in diameter, 
and were supported from a steel framework 
which was carried by insulators located in 
compartments in the top header. At the end 
of each discharge electrode a guided weight 
was suspended to keep the wires taut. 
Automatically controlled rappers were pro- 
vided for dislodging the precipitate from 
both the collecting and discharge electrodes. 
The precipitator shell was originally in- 
stalled without heat insulation, but this was 
subsequently added and was covered by a 
waterproof coating for outdoor use. The 
gases passed downward through the ver- 
tical inlet duct to the hoppered bottom 
header, then vertically upward through the 
ducts or precipitating area to the stacks. 

The electrical equipment for supplying 
the precipitating energy is housed in a 
substation which is located on the roof of 
the recovery building. This equipment con- 
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3-Way éleated Storage Plan 










utilized at 
RAYONIER, INC. 
Sulphite Pulp Mill 


] FOR SEA WATER: The two- 

* panel 100,000-gal. elevated 
steel tank shown at the right is 
used to store sea water obtained 
from a nearby tidal river. This 
tank is 50 ft. to bottom, and floats 
on the sea water line behind filters 
to maintain a constant pressure to 
various softening units as well as 
to handle their demands. 
















FOR GENERAL SERVICE: 

* The Horton ellipsoidal-bottom 
tank illustrated at the left also has 
a capacity of 100,000-gals., and 
measures 100 ft. to bottom. This 
unit provides gravity pressure on 
the treated water supply to meet 
all general requirements of the 
various processes at the mill. 






FOR FIRE PROTECTION: The 

* third 100,000-gal. elevated tank at 
the Fernandina, Fla., mill of Rayonier, 
Inc. is shown at the right. This unit, 
measuring 150 ft. to bottom holds a 
reserve for fire protection. The Ray- 
onier plant is the first pulp mill to 
produce bleached sulphite pulp from 
Southern pine, and has an annual ca- 
pacity of 64,000 tons. 


@ Other products we have fabricated 
and installed for the paper industry 
include diffusers, liquor tanks, wash 
water tanks, reservoirs, steel pipe, steel 
smoke stacks, bins, digesters, and flat 
bottom tanks for all types of liquids. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & 
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Side-loader Model PS—An_ espe- 
cially designed Skid-Em-On for 
mills with crowded facilities. This 
model hauls the rolls end wise. 


CENTRAL 
MACHINE WORKS 


4372 S$. SENATE AVE. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Skid-Em-On 


PAPER ROLL TRUCK 


sa inate as ies 
y for of paper 
rolls, not only cuts cost but actually 
speeds up handling operations be- 
cause in most cases only one man is 
needed to load and operate it. This 
simple yet sturdy truck, made in 
many styles and requires no 
tugging or lifting of the rolls, no 
back-breaking labor. 

Skid-Em-On trucks are really com- 
bined loaders, carriers and unloaders. 


et cent te Er es a 
bars or make-shift loading devices: 
According to reports from users, 
Skid-Em-On Ber ay save as much as 
28 per cent in the cost of handling 
paper. 








sists of a special transformer for he i 
up the plant power supply to 75 kv., 
motor-driven rectifier for converting ee 
secondary alternating current to a modified 
or pulsating direct current and a switch- 
board consisting of switches, controls, and 
meters for the transformer and rectifier. The 
high voltage equipment is located in a 
properly guarded screen enclosure. The en- 
ergy is carried to the precipitator terminals 
in a high-voltage cable and disconnect 
switches are provided so that either unit 
can be de-energized as desired. 

The pilot installation, which consisted of 
12 ducts and which was to handle approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total gas volume, 
was initially operated in November, 1938, 
and ran continuously except for minor 
changes and repairs until June, 1939, when 
erection of the second unit was started. 
The results of the operation of the pilot 
unit were satisfactory and indicated that the 
performance anticipated from the original 
Canton tests was met. The findings of this 
operation are (1) at the prevailing gas 
temperatures and with a steel shell, it is 
necessary to use heat insulation to maintain 
a precipitator-shell temperature about the 
same as the gas. While the dust, which 
was precipitated at these temperatures and 
which deposited on the interior parts, was 
dry, any dust on the relatively cool shell 
was wet. The use of insulation corrected 
this condition. (2) It was possible to re- 
move the dust from the hoppers by means 
of a steam-jacketed screw conveyor. (3) 
The dust could be returned to the recovery 
furnace system by mixing with concentrated 
black liquor. (4) The precipitated dust 
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could be removed from the electrodes by 
rappers. (5) When treating gas volumes 
within the volume rating of the precipitator, 
it was possible to remove in excess of 90 
per cent of the suspended solids carried by 
the inlet gases. 

Following the tests with the pilot instal- 
lation, the second precipitator unit was 
added, which made the first commercial 
installation of this type of precipitator to 
handle the total gas volume from a re- 
covery furnace. Gas was supplied to this 
installation in August, 1939 and it has been 
in practically continuous operation since 
that time. 

The temperature of the gas entering the 
precipitator has been in the range of 220 
to 250 deg. Fahr., depending on the fur- 
mace operation. The gases leaving the units 
are about 10 deg. cooler than at the inlet. 
The dew point, under normal conditions, 
has been in the neighborhood of 160 deg. 
Fahr. indicating that the gas contains 35 
per cent of water vapor by volume. During 
flue blowing, the dew point rises to 170 
deg. Fahr. and the water vapor volume in- 
creases to 42 per cent. At the operating 
temperatures, the corrosion of the metal 
parts of the precipitator has been practically 
eliminated. 

Installations at Franklin and West Point, 
Va. were the same size and design. 

The problem at Chesapeake Camp Cor- 
poration was to clean the gases from two 
spray furnaces totaling 95,000 cubic feet 
per minute at a temperature of 300 deg. 
Fahr. The gases, prior to their introduc- 
tion into the precipitator, were to have been 
passed through a spray cooler and cooled 
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to a temperature of 300 deg. Fahr. For 
most of the operation, this cooler was not 
used so that the gas temperatures have 
averaged 389 deg. Fahr. Initital operation 
at this plant commenced on May 11, 1940. 

At Chesapeake Corporation, the specified 
gas volume was 95,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute at 260 deg. Fahr. from one Combustion 
Engineering ompany spray furnace. The 
gases, prior to treatment in the precipitator, 
pass through a disc evaporator and reach 
the precipitator at a temperature of 290 
deg. Fahr. This frecipitator was placed 
in operation on July 8, 1940. 

The precipitators at each of these plants 
consist of two units of 23 ducts each, each 
duct being 10 inches by 17 feet 6 inches 
high by 8 feet 6 inches long. They are 
constructed with a tile shell and are sup- 
ported on a concrete foundation. Unlike the 
Pasadena precipitators, these installations 
are erected on the ground. In these in- 
stallations, the gases enter the precipitator 
through three inlet ducts, which are located 
one at each end and one between the two 
banks of electrodes, and they leave by way 
of two outlet passages located on the top 
at the center of the individual units. These 
inlet ducts are equipped with gas distri- 
bution means which consist of flat perfor- 
ated plates. Since these units are somewhat 
larger than the Pasadena units, a new type 
of high-tension rapper of the “hammer” 
type was used 

The electrical equipment supplied con- 
sists of two complete sets of transformers 
and rectifiers. Switching equipment is sup- 
plied so that each unit can be operated on 
its own electrical set, or, in an emergency 
or during electrical equipment cleaning, two 
units can be energized by one electrical set. 
The electrical sets are screened so that it 
is possible to work on one while the other 
is in operation. 

Extensive builder's tests were made to 
determine the actual collection of alkalies 
secured by these installations. At Chesa- 
peake Camp the average efficiency was 92.7 
per cent, when treating 83,000 cubic feet 
per minute at an average temperature of 
389 deg. Fahr. At Chesapeake Corporation 
an average efficiency of 92.8 per cent was 
secured when handling 99,000 cubic feet 
per minute at 290 deg. Fahr. The pressure 
drop through the precipitators was about %4 
inch vertical water column, and it indicates 
the value of the three inlet gas ducts. 

At the time of writing this paper, the 
Charleston installation was built, but fur- 
nace gas had not been introduced into the 
precipitator. 

The problem here was the cleaning of 
the combined gases amounting to 190,000 
cubic feet per minute at 275 deg. Fahr. 
from one spray type and three Murray- 
Waern recovery furnaces. Inasmuch as the 
gases were previously vented into a com- 
mon stack, the gases from all furnaces are 
treated in a central cleaning plant consisting 
of two precipitators, each of two units of 
23 ducts, 10 inches by 8 feet 6 inches by 
17 feet 6 inches. These precipitators are 
located on the ground and on either side of 
the existing flue from furnaces to stack 
which remains in place as a by-pass. 

Four complete electrical sets are provided 
in this installation; one for each of the 
four banks of electrodes. These are so 
arranged that one or two sets can be out 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN “‘GreaSeal”’ Felt -Protected PRE- 
CISION Ball Bearings have the following outstanding 
advantages: 

Thick, closely-fitting felts between removable plates, form- 
ing an effective labyrinth against recessed inner ring. 
FELT SEAL REMOVABLE in its entirety, for inspection, 
cleaning, or renewal of grease. 

Wide inner and outer rings, with maximum contact on 
shaft and housing, make inserts in housing unnecessary 
and militate against slippage, looseness, and escape of 
lubricant past outer ring. 

Felt seal entirely within confines of both rings; therefore 
not exposed to injury. 

Seal construction avoids race distortion, assuring dimen- 
sional exactness and quiet running. 


Grease capacity ample for long periods. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with yours. 


-AVFFMAN 
PRECISIVN BEARINGS 





NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION STAMFORD, CONN v. 2.2 
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QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 








J. W. HEWITT MACHINE CO., Inc. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Builders of 
Paper Making Rolls and Special Machinery 
Roll Grinding a Specialty 








JEWELL BELT HOOK 


The best for leather, rubber and cotton 
belting. 


Potter's Patent—Every Hook Guaranteed 
and Sold by 
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T IS strange but true that in many 

mills heavy wrought pipe is being 
used for jobs that could be handled 
by Taylor Spiral at a remarkable 
saving. 
Never forget that Spiral Pipe as made 
by Taylor Forge is about 50% lighter 
than wrought pipe of equal strength 
and more than 50% below it in in- 
stalled cost. 


=—and your pipe costs will come down! 











Reinforced from end to end by the 
tough, stiff, spiral seam, Taylor Spiral 
Pipe is stronger in every way than 
even a seamless tube of equal gauge. 
It is the paper mill's own pipe—easi- 
est to install—easiest to remodel. And 
remember that Taylor Light Weight 
Fittings and Special Fabricating Ser- 
vice are the answer to the most intri- 
cate pipe layout. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 . . New York Office: 50 Church St 





of service for cleaning or repair without 
de-energizing any part of the precipitator. 

The changes which were incorporated in 
these precipitators were primarily made to 
reduce the operating difficulties caused by 
build-up of the dust on the interior of the 
precipitator. 

Like the Charleston installation, the sec- 
ond installation at Pasadena has not been 
placed in operation. 

The problem here involves the cleaning 
of gases from three Murray-Waern furnaces 
which, prior to treatment in the precipita- 
tor, will have passed through a disc evapo- 
rator. This installation is designed for unit 
operation, there being a precipitator for 
each Murray-Waern furnace without any in- 
terconnecting flues between precipitators. 
Each precipitator is rated for 90 per cent 
efficiency when handling 50,000 cubic feet 
per minute at 225 deg. Fahr. Except for 
size, these precipitators are practically dupli- 
cates of those installed at Charleston. 

Installations at Longview and Camas are 
exact duplicates as far as size, type, and 
design are concerned. The design is some- 
what different from that used in the eastern 
practice in that they are designed for hori- 
zontal rather than vertical flow. 

Test data are available on the Longview 
installation based on tests made during 
October and November, 1939. During this 
period one Tomlinson furnace was produc- 
ing at the rate of 96 tons per day and four 
Wagner furnaces about 29 tons each, for 
a total production of 212 tons of pulp per 
day. The gas volume during the tests 
averaged 114,000 cubic feet per minute at 
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410 deg. Fahr. at the precipitator outlet. 
The precipitator collection was 22,300 
pounds per day or 105 pounds per ton of 
pulp. 
The total electrical power usage, includ- 
ing precipitator energy, rapping motors, and 
insulator compartment ventilating fan, has 
ranged from 2.8 to 3.5 kw. hr. per ton of 
airdry pulp. No new labor has been added 
to the payroll for operation of the preci- 
pitators, as all labor for normal operation, 
inspection, and cleanout during a repair pe- 
riod, has been recruited from the smelter 
force. The steam used to heat the insuator 
compartments and the screw conveyors on 
the hoppers has been estimated at about 
5,000 pounds per day on a precipitator 
which handles the gases from a production 
of 250 tons of pulp per day. 
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C. D. DeMERS! and H. D. JOHNSTON? 

There are two strictly mechanical vari- 
ables present in the operation of a standard 
or modified hollander beater. They are 
stock circulation and roll adjustment toward 
and away from the bedplate or plates. For 
a given consistency and furnish, the speed 


(1) Taylor Instrument Companies, (2) 
Strathmore Paper Company. 








of circulation is fairly constant after roll 
speed, draft of roll and bedplate fillings, 
width of bedplate, slope of bottom, and 
fillets have been established. This leaves but 
one mechanical adjustment or variable roll 
adjustment. 

When the beater roll pressure recorder 
was first installed, it was used only to 
record the roll pressures resulting from the 
customary method of roll adjustments. The 
recorded pressure would remain approxi- 
mately constant for a period of say 15 min- 
utes after each adjustment, and then fall 
off slightly until the next adjustment was 
made. 

As a result of studying a number of 
records made under these conditions, and 
noting the regular and definite tendency 
of the pressure to fall off, it was decided 
to formulate a tentative schedule of pressure 
and time, and to make the roll adjustments 
at the points in the records where the roll 
pressure started to fall off. 

This schedule resulted in more adjust- 
ments during both the early part of the 
cycle and the latter part. The result of this 
new method of more frequent adjustment 
was startling as the stock was processed 
to the predetermined value in about two- 
thirds of the time formerly required. 

The fact that the rate of processing was 
materially increased by adjusting the rolls 
at shorter intervals of time and eliminating 
the apparent coasting period would indi- 
cate that roll pressure could be considered 
the most important variable in the opera- 
tion of the beater. 

After a further aid to the operators in 
using this principle of roll pressure the 
development of the idea was carried farther 
and a complete automatic control unit was 
developed. This system of control makes 
it possible to automatically maintain the 
roll pressure at a constant value or accord- 
ing to any predetermined schedule of pres- 
sure and time. Normal variations in stock 
consistency are taken care of by the control 
mechanism. Control cams can be cut for 
each standard furnish, and it is no more 
difficult to change the cams on the control 
instrument than it is to change the charts 
on a standard recorder. 

Full automatic control embodying the 
time-pressure schedule cams and automatic 
roll lifting at a predetermined period of 
time is being used in plants where the 
beating cycle varies greatly in length as 
well as in method of adjustment. In some 
plants from 35 to 60 minutes for a com- 
plete cycle; in other plants as high as 30 
hours or more. 

Automatic control is especially desirable 
in the elimination of the coasting period 
suggested earlier in the paper, and in the 
processing of stock at a definite and pre- 
determined rate. 

The control equipment is actuated en- 
tirely by the pressure on the stock as 
measured by the load measuring element 
of our instrument. Suitable accessory units 
reacting to any variation in the pressure 
as measured by our element put in opera- 
tion means for adjusting the roll up or down 
as required to maintain the schedule pre- 
scribed on the cam. This arrangement 
makes possible a duplication of any pre- 
viously satisfactory results within the clos- 
est tolerances. 
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Some of the papers presented at the fall meeting of the 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry held 

at Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 15-19, 1941, have been 

abridged, and condensations of these papers will appear 

from month to month until completed. This is the third 

installment; the first and second appeared in the October 
and November issues respectively. 





Substitute Materials 
in a War Economy 


GEORGE 8S. BRADY 
Co-ordinator for Import and Substitute 
Materials, Civilian Supply Division 

Our industrial economy requires at least 
5,000 fairly important raw materials to 
keep it operating at a satisfactory balance. 
Not all of these appear in the final manu- 
factured product; the general public knows 
little or nothing about most of them, not 
even the names in many cases; they are used 
in the processing or in the equipment, or 
they are changed in form before they are 
sold with the final product. 

A fundamental before the problem of 
substitution is tackled is the consideration 
of supply of the originally-planned material. 
We must try first to maintain and increase 
the supply. Then, if there is still danger of 
a shortage, we must try to allocate the avail- 
able supply into the most needful channels 
of use. 

Our raw materials come either from do- 
mestic sources or from foreign countries. 

The United States contains only 7 per 
cent of the population of the world, but it 
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consumes 72 per cent of the silk production 
of the world, 70 per cent of the rubber, 36 
per cent of the coal, 48 per cent of the 
coffee, 53 per cent of the sugar, 42 per cent 
of the pig iron, 47 per cent of the copper, 
and 69 per cent of the petroleum. The pur- 
chasing power of the 132,000,000 people of 
the United States is greater than that of the 
500,000,000 people of all Europe, and 
much greater than the more than one billion 
people of Asia. When the Non-intercourse 
Act was passed and tried out unsuccessfully 
more than a century ago much of the popu- 
lation of the United States lived in such a 
simple manner that it did not require the 
many foreign products to meet everyday 
needs; but today, there is no American 
family that would not be violently shaken in 
its everyday life by a stoppage of a thousand 
and one foreign commodities whose very 
names they often do not even know. 

The intense shipping shortage of this 
war, and the fact that so many areas of the 
world open to us in the last war are now 
closed to us, have awakened us to the 
realization that our industrial civilization 
depends upon continuous supplies of thou- 
sands of diverse materials, not merely of a 
few materials listed as military necessities 
that some call strategic. These materials 
come from ores, earths, woods, leaves, roots, 
sea life, animal life, from every climate and 
condition of the world, and it is being 
brought more and more to our attention 
that we must give the workers of the other 
nations a chance to live decently while pro- 
ducing them for us. 

Commodity shipping requirements are 
prepared by the Defense Agencies in Wash- 
ington for the use of the Maritime Com- 
mission in seeing that these materials most 
urgently needed are brought in from for- 
eign ports first, and in seeing that the quan- 
tities of imported materials are balanced so 
as to avoid a surplus of one material and a 
shortage of another. With the aid of the 
regular governmental agencies that have 
representatives in the various countries new 
and nearer sources of raw materials are 
sought out; and if it needs money or tech- 
nical assistance to develop them, recom- 
mendations are made to the proper authori- 
ties for such assistance. 

In very few cases have industries such as 
the paper industry gotten together to plan 
what their shortage might be in the future 
and how to meet these shortages with a co- 
ordinated effort. If we had had industry 
committees from the beginning this might 
have been done. I have always felt that 
some sort of co-operative effort of this kind 
would save much grief and be in the public 
interest. But to my knowledge any. effort of 
this kind has been limited to the very basic 
essential materials, in your case merely the 
pulp supply. 

In the paper industry I do not have to 





remind you that you cannot make paper 
merely with pulp. First, you must have the 
metals, tools, and repair parts to keep your 
plants in operation. Then, you must have 
the processing materials, the chlorine and 
other chemicals, the casein and starches, and 
other finishing materiais, and you must have 
the filler materials and the foreign oils and 
pigments for printing and lithographing. 
There is also certain expendible equipment 
of which you must be assured a continuous 
supply, such as the bronze wire cloth and 
the wool felt. 

You can plan easily for the basic raw 
material, pulp, because your whole indus- 
try needs are well known and the material 
is fairly generally limited to your single 
industry as a consumer. But practically all 
of the other materials without which you 
could not use pulp are not limited to your 
industry. In fact, you are in competition 
with hundreds of other industries for the 
supply. If your individual industry mem- 
bers have to go out and fight for a share 
you are meeting in the market tens of thou- 
sands of other manufacturers with all kinds 
of arguments to get their requirements. 

It is my personal opinion that if the 
materials situation continues to tighten for 
another six months as it has during the past 
six months there will be a decided slowing 
up of production unless each industry will 
plan carefully its needs so that these needs 
can be co-ordinated with the requirements 
of other industries, and then a specific rating 
be given the whole industry based upon a 
definite production. 

What every industry like your own should 
face, therefore, on a co-operative basis is the 
following: 

1) Analysis of all basic and processing 
materials required for the entire industry, 
including quantities, grades, stocks on hand, 
etc. 

2) Separation of this list of material into 
Domestic and Imported, so that recom- 
mendations can be made for increase in 
domestic production facilities, or substitu- 
tion for import shortages. 

3) Analysis of the possibilities of chang- 
ing to substitute or alternate materials, do- 
mestic or from more accessible foreign 
ports. 

4) A pooling, or at least an industry co- 
operation, in the laboratory research for 
other materials or processes to overcome the 
difficulties in production due to shortage of 
materials. 

5) Co-operative study to recommend that 
the Government set definite production 
limits on non-essential or luxury civilian 
items so that the available materials will be 
used for the most essential needs. 

There is one more important phase which 
belongs to the general public and the con- 
suming industries rather than to the partic- 
ular producing industry, and that is the 
economy of use of the industry's product. 
In other words, the time has come when the 
general public must cut down wastage and 
even do without some things in order that 
more of the important items can be made 
with the available materials. 

In times of emergency like the present it 
is to the advantage of all that the over-all 
needs be known at the outset and the change 
planned as a unit. There may be political 
reasons that affect the war economy. Take 
the case of the tapioca that the paper indus- 
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try needs as a finishing material and as a 
glue. Normally, we import more than 200 
thousand tons of this material from the 
Dutch East Indies. The sale of that much 
material has a deep effect on the economy 
and on the shipping of the East Indies. If 
we cut it off in normal times it would 
usually be by gradual steps for which com- 
pensations could be made by shifts in the 
economy. But in war time if a sudden 
withdrawal came in the market the eco- 
nomic distress caused might have a very 
serious result on the whole war situation. 
Actually, in this case we have sought for 
increased importations from Brazil and the 
West Indies, and we have called for substi- 
tutes from domestic starches, but we planned 
with the proper political authorities for 
gradual reductions in the imports from the 
East so as to cause as little disturbance as 
possible to the political situation. 

Then again, where a rapid shift is ad- 
visable to a substitute material from another 
nearer country, it may be necessary to have 
a definite statement of total requirements so 
as to set the machinery officially in motion 
in that other country for a planting of the 
raw material and assembling of the labor 
for production. Such was the case when we 
foresaw a drop in the imports of Indian 
burlap and wanted the Brazilians to in- 
crease their production more than three 
times. 

Research for new materials is normally 
the business of individual companies, and 
often the work is kept secret as between 
companies. But in these times of emer- 
gency every industry should work their com- 
pany laboratories at top speed always think- 
ing in advance of what the shortages may 
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be next month or next year. There should 
be less of the secrecy, and more co-operative 
meetings of the technical men among the 
different companies with the idea of saving 
duplication of effort. As far as possible a 
pooling of research within the industry 
would save a tremendous amount of work 
and would result in quicker changes and 
probably better work. 

If your industry persists in believing that 
it can continue to call upon the public to 
increase its sales of paper products, you are 
making the same mistake that France made 
and that England was making. I do not 
believe that all luxuries should be aban- 
doned, but I do believe that the time has 
come when the industries of this nation 
should consider definite stopping points in 
this great increase in production of non- 
essentials. 

This country is certainly the most ex- 
travagant nation on earth. We use two 
sheets of paper where one would do. We 
pick up a so-called sanitary paper drinking 
cup, that has taken a good grade of paper 
and valuable waxes, and after one little 
drink we throw it away. The amount of ad- 
vertising leaflets, booklets, posters, and full 
page advertisements that require paper and 
oils and pigments and labor, we throw 
around almost indiscriminately. I, myself, 
throw away at least a basketful every day, 
and I am only small fry in this great game 
of propaganda wastage. 

Pulp is now being consumed at the rate 
of 880,000 tons a month. This is more than 
15 per cent higher than the 1939 rate of 
consumption, and at that time we were get- 
ting 15 per cent of our supplies from Scan- 
dinavia, from which the supply is now cut 





off. Think of that as a sudden load of 30 
per cent on the economy of this country 
and Canada, at a time when we want to 
turn our attention to a war effort. Little of 
this extra load is going to “Defense.” Re- 
cent figures tell us that the demands for 
glue from the paper trade have more than 
doubled, and we are certainly not fighting a 
war with gummed tape as even less than 20 
per cent goes into such items as corrugated 
boxes for packing. 

Without a definite production scale for 
your industry you cannot plan the needs for 
raw materials for your industry. The econ- 
omy measures that are set forth in the so- 
called conservation programs of picking up 
the scrap are child’s play alongside of the 
savings that can be made by a real economy 
program of savings at the source by sacri- 
fice, or doing without some things so that 
most of the production facilities and labor 
of the country be concentrated on building 
up the needed products to make our nation 
strong and mighty. 


Microscopic Observations 
of the Bonding Zone of 
Paper Coatings 


CURTIS R. SINGLETERRY, Research Chemist 
Glenn Davidson 


Discussions in our laboratory have raised 


“questions as to whether the coating is held 


to the stock by the primary adhesive action 
of a film of casein between the stock and 
the coating or whether it is keyed to the 
stock by a sort of lath and plaster effect 
produced by the penetration of the coating 
into undercut regions around and behind 
the surface fibers. 

We have attempted to answer these 
questions by microscopic observations on 
suitably prepared cross sections of labora- 
tory coated papers and upon the actual 
zone of failure where pigmented coatings 
have been stripped from the supporting 
stock. The study has included coatings 
upon three different coating stocks which 
were chosen as representatives of hard, 
medium, and soft stocks. 

The coatings were formulated with casein 
and H. T. clay, the casein being dispersed 
with 8 per cent soda ash and 2 per cent 
ammonia and combined with a clay slip 
deflocculated with sodium carbonate and 
enough water to give 40 per cent total 
solids in the resulting coating color. Colors 
were prepared containing 8, 10, 12, and 14 
per cent of casein on the basis of the clay. 
Certain coatings were pigmented by substi- 
tuting 10 per cent by weight of ferric 
oxide rouge for an equal weight of clay. 
All coatings were applied with a Martensen 
laboratory coater. The coating was brushed 
out and then passed under the doctor blade 
to obtain a coating weight of about 15 Ib. 
per side per ream. 

Some difficulty was experienced in pre- 
paring satisfactory thin cross sections of 
coated papers. Fair results may be ob- 
tained by embedding the specimen in a 
special micro-crystalline petroleum wax of 
high melting point and sectioning by 
standard biological techniques, but such 
sections usually show fragments of coating 
that have obviously been displaced during 
sectioning. Much better sections were ob- 
tained by embedding the specimen in a 
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transparent plastic, grinding and polishing 
one side, cutting off the polished portion 
with a jewelers hacksaw, attaching (fin- 
ished side down) to a microscope slide 
and grinding and polishing to the desired 
thickness of 10 to 20 microns. A urea- 
formaldehyde liquid resin containing zinc 
chloride was used for this work, but the 
methyl-methacrylate resin, whose use has 
been reported recently by petrographic 
workers (Bell, Econ. Geol. 34, 804-11, 
1939) should prove equally satisfactory. 
Such sections are a little tedious to pre- 
pare, but can be studied with complete 
assurance that the relations of coating and 


paper have not been disturbed during prep- 
aration of the slide. 

Figure 1 is a photomicrograph of cross 
sections prepared by this method from spec- 
imens of raw stock number 1 coated re- 
spectively with 14 per cent and 8 per cent 
casein colors, Both specimens show clearly 
the keying of the coating into undercut 
portions of the paper surface in almost 
identical fashion. It is not uncommon to 
observe fibers completely embedded in the 
clay, as if they had been raised slightly 
from the surface during the coating opera- 
tion. 

In spite of the general similarity of 
boundary outline, illustrated by the two 
coatings in Figure 1, experienced observers 
are often able to distinguish strongly ad- 
herent from poor coatings, apparently upon 
the basis of a somewhat elusive difference 
between the two coating-to-paper boundar- 
ies, that with the low casein content being 
more distinct than that for the high casein, 
whose coating seems to grade off into the 
paper instead of stopping sharply. This 
may be due to deeper penetration of the 
coating into thin surface crevices between 
the fibers. The whole difference is found 
in a zone only one or two microns wide 
and we have not been able to secure photo- 
graphs in which the phenomenon is con- 
vincingly shown. 

In Figure 2 the differences in keying 
which result from intrinsic differences in 
the surfaces coated can be seen. Paper 2 
is hard sized, paper 1 is a medium stock, 
and paper 3 is soft sized. The keying 
of the coatings to the paper increases in 
the same order, and although keying is 
certainly only one of several factors in- 
volved in the attachment of the coating, 
it is interesting to note that a 12 per cent 
casein-clay coating shows coating pick on 
paper 2, gives failure partly in the coating 
and partly in the paper on 1, and complete 
failure in the paper with 3. 

The difference between the wire and felt 
sides of raw stock 1 are shown in Figure 
3, which compares the two sides of the 
sheet coated with the same 14 per cent 
casein coating. There seems to be some- 
what more opportunity for the entangled 
type of boundary on the felt side of this 


paper. 





To make certain that our laboratory coat- 
ing procedure was giving results compar- 
able with those obtained in commercial 
coating preparations, specimens of coated 
papers from several sources were mounted 
in resin and sectioned. 

Figure 4 presents three such papers from 
three different coating mills. The specimen 
on the extreme left is a varnish-litho 
paper, and the other two are regular 
enamels for halftone reproduction. The 
interface shows the same general character- 
istics that have been noted in the labora- 
tory coatings. The third section carries an 
island of included coating deep in the body 
of the sheet. The same thing shows up 
occasionally on other commercial papers, 
and in a very few of the experimental 
coatings. It furnishes further evidence of 
the faithfulness with which the coating 
fills the larger voids opening to the surface 
of the paper. 

Figure 5 shows from left to right a 
varnish-litho sheet, a gloss-ink litho, a num- 
ber two folding enamel, and an off-set 
enamel from another coater. 

Figure 6 presents on the left a photo- 
micrograph of a coated playing card stock 
built up from two sheets by pasting with 
a black tinted paste. The irregular bond 
line from the pasting is visible at the 
center. 

At the right are cross sections of two 
coated boards used for the manufacture of 
tooth paste and drug cartons. These are 
included partly as further examples of 
commercial coatings, and partly to show 
the range of paper products to which the 
resin sectioning technique can be applied. 

The fate of the deeply keyed portions of 
a coating when failure occurs by picking 
was investigated by preparing a series of 
sheets whose coatings were pigmented with 
10 per cent of ferric oxide and sized re- 
spectively with 8, 10, 12, and 14 per cent 
of casein. The coating was stripped from 
the sheets with Dennison waxes by the 
standard testing procedure, and swatches 
of the stripped portions were mounted and 
photographed by transmitted light under 
fixed conditions of lighting and exposure. 
Photomicrographs of the stripped sections 
from the four coated sheets and from an 
uncoated section of the same number 1 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 


+’ 
“What is the advantage of Bauer Double-Disc Pulping?” 


First, double-dise action rubs, rolls, and squeezes the fibers with 
little cutting and shortening. Absence of sharp cutting edges keeps 
flour at a minimum. 


Second, you get improved freeness, bulk, and formation. 

Third, tear and fold are preserved. 

Fourth, a wide variety of dise patterns (segments 

of two typical plates illustrated) enables the Bauer 

to do a specialized job. This applies to kraft and 

sulphite knotter and screen rejects, semi-chemical 

and semi-sulphite pulps, and groundwood screen- 

ings. 

Effective Defibering of Old Papers for Furnishes 

in Paper, Boxwood, and Container Board Mills. 
24” and 36” diameter dises are available. 

Write for Details. 
THE BAUER BROTHERS CO. 


Springfield, Ohic 


osc, PULPERS 















Tank car with body con- 


d of Jessop SIL- 
VER-PLY Stainless-Clad 
Steel, fabricated by Gen- 
eral American Transpor- 
tation Co., on 
15,000 Ibs. of Jessop | 
VER-PLY were required. 





and Conserve Strategic Materials 
with Jessop SILVER-PLY* 
Stainless-Clad Steel 


@ The average sheet or plate of Jessop SILVER-PLY 
Stainless-Clad Steel is made with a 20%, stainless 
cladding . . . saving up to 45%, in material costs and 
TANKS conserving nickel, chromium and other vital alloys needed 
FOR DEFENSE for National Defense. The lower cost of SILVER-PLY 
AND YOU! justifies its use in many instances where solid stainless 
9282 OF steel is too costly—yet gives the contained product 


IN THE LAST 12 MONTHS I 
AND OUR QUALITY MAINTAINED 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohiec 


JESSOP STEELS OF AMERICA 
JESSOP 
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raw stock are presented in Figure 7. A 
large number of the keys are seen to have 
been broken off and left locked in the fiber 
of the 8 per cent casein coating, a much 
smaller number may be observed from the 
10 per cent coating, and perhaps fewer 
still from the 12 and 14 per cent coatings. 

Examination of the stripped surfaces 
shown in Figure 7 with higher magnifica- 
tion showed clearly that a film of pigment 
and clay had remained on the paper when 
picking of the coating occurred. This is in 
agreement with the larger amount of light 
transmitted through the uncoated control, 
and is supported further by the photomi- 
crograph of the 14 per cent specimen. 

To investigate the thickness of this re- 
tained coating a duplicate series of these 
stripped sections was mounted in resin and 
examined in cross section. Figure 8 pre- 
sents an uncoated control piece and speci- 
mens from which 8, 10 and 12 per cent 
coatings have been stripped. The coated 
surface in each case is on the left. The 
layer of retained clay and pigment almost 
escapes detection in the edge view at low 
power, although broken keys are clearly 
visible at intervals along the paper surface. 

Examination with the high power of the 
microscope, however, reveals clearly the 
continuous or nearly continuous film of clay 
particles along every surface fiber. Figure 
9 presents such higher magnification for 
sections of the 8 per cent and the 12 per 
cent coatings of the preceding figure. The 
film is one or two microns in thickness for 
the 8 per cent sheet, and definitely thinner 
for the 12 per cent specimen. 

These observations point out two factors 
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which must influence the attachment of the 
coating to the raw stock. 

(1) The coating is keyed to the paper 
wherever opportunity offers. The effective- 
ness of these keys in anchoring the coating 
will depend upon the mechanical strength of 
the coating composition of which they are 
made. This strength is, in turn, a function 
of the amount and quality of the casein used, 
and of such other variables as the cutting 
agents, the pigment, and the method of 
preparation of the coating color. 

(2) The actual zone of failure when a 
coating picks is not the coating-to-paper 
interface, but a zone a micron or so away 
on the coating side which is weaker than 
either the interface or the main body of the 
coating. The controlling factor for picking 
is again the mechanical strength of a par- 
ticular part of the coating, and not the firm- 
ness of the bond between the adhesive and 
the paper, which seems to be more than 
adequate in practical coatings. 


Consistency Tests and 
Packing Characteristics 


of Pulps 
A. H. CROUP and E. W. SAMSON 
Physics Dept., Hammermill Paper Co. 


Part I—The Hammermill Consistency Tester 


A consistency tester has been designed 
that will determine the consistency of an 
unbeaten stock suspension of spruce pulp in 
less than five minutes with an accuracy bet- 
ter than 2 per cent. 

In devising the consistency tester the pos- 
sibility was considered of controlling the 
mat forming propensities of draining stock 
in such a way as to derive a measure of 
consistency from the mat thickness in a con- 
venient instrument. There developed the 
idea of using the volume of a pulp mat out 
of which the water had been squeezed under 





a definite pressure through a screen. If the 
manner and amount of packing of the fibers 
were sufficiently constant, the mass of fibers 
in a mat could be determined from its vol- 
ume, and the consistency of the initial stock 
could be derived. By adding an appropriate 
pressure it was hoped that variations in 
volume of the pulp mat due to variations 
in different samples of pulp might be mini- 
mized sufficiently to allow accurate esti- 
mates of consistency, at least within a given 
type of pulp, with similar history. 

Experiments were tried using a cylinder 
to contain the stock suspension, a screen to 
permit the water to drain off and a weighted 
piston to apply a definite pressure to the 
pulp. The method was found to be prac- 
ticable, and by experimenting with several 
models the requirements for good operation 
and a final satisfactory design were worked 
out. 

Since many of the details are important, 
detailed diagrams of the tester construction 
are given in Figures 1-a and 1-b. Stainless 
steel construction throughout is preferred to 
avoid corrosion by mill liquids and gases. 
To avoid individual calibration of units it 
is desirable to make all units to identical 
specifications and dimensions. 

The theoretical static pressure that the 
piston is capable of exerting is 5.93 Ib. per 
sq. in. By actual measurement the pressure 
was 5.88 lb. per sq. in. The difference is 
less than one per cent and shows the fric- 
tion produced by the rubber sealing ring is 
negligible. 

A scale for measuring pad thickness, 
based on a pair of spirals, is engraved on 
the piston. The top of the cylinder serves as 
a reading indicator edge. 

To make a measurement, the pet cock is 
closed and the cylinder is quickly filled with 
stock suspension, freshly stirred, of consist- 
ency not greater than one per cent. It is 
advisable for accurate filling to allow some 
stock to overflow the cylinder. The pet cock 





TABLE I—Pulp Packing Densities on Sulphite Stock 




























































































gm./ ce. 
Unbleached Spruce .... 0.154 
en ob angen ticeleekab cece 0.155 
Fractionated Unbleached (Bauer-McNett Classifier) 
BRE CR OED RE oS Ee Se RE ee ee Te Ce gS 0.155 
EN 1 USS AR ae OED SO EE ET AD ENT 0.156 
Se Nn A ime 0.156 
TE NE CES. AE EOS VOI NE ASRS PERE EOL ORE Sy” 0.159 
Retained on 150 mesh 0.154 
Th RES aS EEL aN EEE ec ne 0.151 
8 RRR ASR le RS Pe OE NS I eR! 0.162 
Unbleached centrifuged 0.165 
Experimentally Cooked 100% Spruce (centrifuged) 0.169 
Experimentally Cooked 100% Balsam (centrifuged) Co Se ESI RE rene 0.166 
I ahaha nsenapaipon dedicates aaanenestsmensiniin she 0.170 
NS SEE LE LN NOS SC NEN SOP EE DO Te RT Oe 0.168 
Bleached Spruce (Effect of Squeezing Action) 
After 6 lb./sq. in. Squeezing Pressure......................-.... 0.176 
After repeated 6 Ib./sq. in. Squeezing Pressure.................--.-.-----0--+--0---- 0.188 
After 5000 Ib./sq. in. Squeezing Pressure 0.242 
After 80 Ib./sq. in. Hydrostatic Pressure..................--------0sc-reseeeseeeee-ee 0.170 
RIBS SEES a SEE Ae Pa ETE AT Te Ne OD 0.177 
Screw and wet press Machine Bleached Spruce.................... 0.189 
Stock from press Machines Bronze Bar Beaten........................-.-.-.- 0.191 
Air and Oven dried Unbleached... 0.171 
Air and Oven dried Bleached anne nn anne en ennenenees 0.191 
Air and Oven dried press Machine Bleached.......................... 0.224 
I ap oc cnn -snnersdcy onan voeaooe ioverreomecsld 0.223 





Centrifuged Laboratory Bleached Ball Mill Beater... 2. --2.-.-----ee-ncecececeneeseeneeceeeeee 0.221 
Centrifuged Bleached Ball Mill Beaten ESPEN ON ar Beir 1 
Broke from Broke Beater 
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“lit FOR 
PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYING 


On any pneumatic conveying system, blower 
dependability and performance is of prime 
importance as the blower is the heart of the 
whole system. You get these essential char- 
acteristics in the Roots-Connersville Rotary 
Positive Blower plus the second big advantage 
—POWER ECONOMY. Roots-Connersville 
Positive Type Blowers are used by many 
builders of pneumatic conveying systems be- 
cause they have the proper characteristics for 
material conveying. 


ROOTS - CONNERSVILLE 
BLOWER CORP. 
112 Monroe Avenue, Connersville, Ind. 















BEATER TACKLE 


© If you feel a special bed 
plate or beater bar will 
solve a beating problem, 
ask our engineers for their 
‘assistance. They know 


beater tackle — can help 
you choose a special or 


standard design from the 

complete SWW line. 

Simonds Worden White Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Efficient and economical plant operation is 
vital to attain the unprecedented produc- 
tion levels demanded by the National 
Defense program. 


The dependability and long life built into 

every GARLOCK quality product today, as 
always, contributes to efficient plant operation by re- 
ducing production time losses due to shut-downs for 
frequent replacement of packings and gaskets. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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The Trade- Mark of 
“The World’s 
Finest’ 
Waterbury 
Felts 


Manufactured by 


THE WATERBURY 
FELT CO. 














SKANEATELEs Fats 
NEW YORK 





is then opened, allowing water to start 
draining and tne piston is inserted as soon 
as possible to avoid dropping the piston 
with an impact on the pad. The fall of the 
piston occurs in two stages; the first stage 
is rather rapid while the bulk of the water 
is draining off, and the second is rather 
slow compressing the fibers gradually into a 
pad. To wait for the “ultimate” settling 
point would be inconvenient in ordinary 
use. Therefore, we have standardized on a 
time of three minutes for unbeaten spruce 
pulp and 15 minutes for beaten pulps at 
which the scale reading should be made. A 
tolerance of pilus 30 per cent or minus 15 
per cent may be allowed on these times 
without appreciable errors. If the piston is 
removed immediately, the pad follows the 
piston, coming to the top of the cylinder 
and is easily picked out. 

For a consistency test the consistency is 
then read from a calibration curve or table. 
For calibration, however, tests hereafter 
called calibration tests are made, in each of 
which a dry test consistency of the original 
stock is also obtained from the pad. The 
tester readings and corresponding dry test 


consistencies, from a series of calibration 
tests over a range of consistencies on a num- 
ber of samples of the type of pulp in ques- 
tion, are plotted and a smooth calibration 
curve is drawn. 

The term “consistency” as used through- 
out this work is defined as the oven dry 
weight of fiber per unit weight of pulp 
suspension. 

To assure reasonable accuracy in consist- 
ency tests, a given calibration curve should 
be used only on pulp samples that have 
received precisely similar treatment within 
the limits of mill precision, and preferably, 
on a single tester. Variations from this pro- 
cedure should be made with caution. A 
calibration should always be made with a 
number of different samples of the pulp for 
which it is to be used. These precautions 
are simple in routine practice because re- 
peated tests are made on similar pulp from 
the same place in the mill. 


Part II—The Packing Properties of Pulp 
The consistency tester measures directly 
the volume or bulk of the pulp put into it, 
under a definite “squeezing” pressure. (The 
word “squeeze” is used herein to imply the 
application of simultaneous pressure and 
drainage, in contra-distinction to the appli- 
cation of pressure without drainage, or 
hydrostatic pressure.) This measurement 
has been used as the basis for determining 





consistency. But we have observed that the 
calibration curves for different pulps may 
differ considerably. The curves are all 
straight lines above a reading of about 25 
on the tester, and below 25 they curve 
downward to meet the origin. The simple 
interpretation of the shape is: the fiber 
packing is uniform except near the ends of 
the pad, where it is somewhat greater; 
whence the more rapid rise of the curve at 
low consistency occurs because the pad is 
thin and only the excessively packed portion 
exists. 

Let us define pulp packing density as the 
number of grams of oven-dry fiber per cubic 
centimeter, packed under the conditions of 
the tester, measurement, near the middle of 
a moderately thick pad. The pulp packing 
density (hereafter referred to simply as 
packing density) then is 1260 gm. per cc. 
times the slope of the straight line portion 
of the curve. 

Measurements of packing density have 
been made on various sulphite pulps and the 
results are shown in Table I. 

From the data of Table I it appears prob- 
able that the packing density of a given pulp 
sample is substantially changed only by 
squeezing or drying processes, both of 
which cause an increase. Thus, it is in- 
creased by the screw and wet press machines, 
considerably by ball mill beating, by labora- 
tory centrifuging. It is unaffected by bronze 
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APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INc., Appleton, Wisconsin 











"It's Been That Way For Years— 
_ And No One Got Hurt!” 


This is one of the most frequent excuses for failure to correct 
an accident hazard or an unsafe practice. 


Would you like a copy of a Safety check-list for Miscellaneous 
Equipment devised by one of America's leading paper mills— 
a list that enables them to discover flaws, faulty parts and _ 
hazards BEFORE equipment fails and disorganizes operations? 


A complimentary copy is available for you. Just write on 
your Company letterhead to: 





Pee Be A N D eee Fay ee ie ee toe eS Oe 


ATIONAL AFETY OUNCIL, INC. 
TWENTY NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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bar beating and jordanning, by laboratory 
hypochlorite bleaching, and by hydrostatic 
pressure. An increase during mill bleaching 
seems at present to be most likely a result 
of associated squeezing effects. The con- 
siderably different fiber length fractions of 
a pulp from a Bauer-McNett classifier all 
had the same packing density as the original 
stock. Poplar and spruce pulps, treated 
alike, have like packing characteristics. 
Balsam unbleached is also similar. After a 
high squeezing pressure a moderate pressure 
produces no effect. Successive applications 
of moderate squeezing pressure cause suc- 
cessive increases of density, which, however, 
rapidly approach zero. 

It is of particular interest to note that 


the packing density is increased as much as 
43 per cent by ball mill beating; not at all 
by ordinary bronze bar beating. From this, 
the lack of influence of fiber length, and 
the positive influence of squeezing action, it 
appears that the packing density measures 
the effect of bruising action in beating, and 
is not at all affected by cutting action. Thus, 
packing density may well prove to be a new 
and useful index of the type of action on 
the fiber occurring in the beating operation. 





We acknowledge with the greatest appre- 
ciation the enthusiastic assistance of Mr. 
E. L. Rastatter, Physics Department tech- 
nician, in the experimental work on this 


project. 





Making Best Use of Existing 
Power Equipment 


The boiler plant or the power plant can 
be thought of as a factory which begins its 
process with certain raw materials and con- 
verts these materials into manufactured 
products. Activities in recent years are 
an indication that plant owners are rapidly 
becoming aware of the savings that can be 
made in the power house by the use of 
properly selected fuel, high grade equip- 
ment and good operating methods. Since 
the raw materials used in the production 
of steam are fuel, air and water, any study 
of operation must necessarily include one 
or all of these three items, and the proper 
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selection and treatment of the raw materials 
must affect the plant economy and capac- 
ity. Because of the fact that coal is the 
most commonly used fuel in steam produc- 
tion our remarks will be confined to it 
although the same principles will hold to 
a considerable extent regardless of the kind 
of fuel used whether coal, gas, or oil. 

Any attempt to improve boiler plant effi- 
ciency and increase capacity necessarily 
begins with the selection of coal.” Specifi- 
cations for the purchase of coal should 
include not only the proximate analysis 
and heating value but also the size, size 
consist, and the ash fushion temperature. 
There is a tendency on the part of some 
purchasers to include additional items in 
their coal specifications. 

Mr. B. E. Tate, Chief Engineer, The 
National Cash Register Company, in a 
paper on The Use Value vs. The Scientific 
Value of Coals for Steam Generation, given 
before a meeting of Appalachian Coals, 
Incorporated, in June, 1937, at Detroit, 
makes the following statement: 

“The following items are generally to be 
considered by buyers of coal for power 
plants: cost f.o.b., freight and delivery 
cost, heat content, volatile content, ash 
content, moisture content, hydrogen content, 
sulphur content, ash fusing temperature, 
grindability, swelling and caking charac- 
teristics, size and uniformity of size, stor- 
ing characteristic, reliability of source of 
supply, uniformity of quality, and regu- 
larity of shipment.” 

Changing from a low grade coal to one 
of higher grade is one method of increas- 
ing boiler output. On a grate of fixed 
area, attempts to increase the combustion 
rate per square foot of grate may result in 
bad operating conditions, clinker trouble, 
and high stoker maintenance. Burning of 
coal of higher heating value or sometimes 
a mixture will in general increase the boiler 
output and improve the efficiency without 
increasing the burning rate per square foot 
of grate surface. 

Another factor often overlooked but 
necessary to good stoker performance is the 
uniformity of coal mixtures and the pre- 
vention of segregation in storage, bunker 
and stoker. 

Although coal may be sized and propor- 
tioned at the mine for proper mixture, it 
must not be assumed that this mixture will 
remain uniform until it reaches the stoker 
hopper. Handling of coal results in segre- 
gation of fines and coarse unless precau- 
tionary measures are taken. When possible 


to do so, large storage piles should be 
worked over with drag line scraper, over- 
head crane, or tractor to keep the mixture 
uniform. Incidentally this will also reduce 
the tendency to spontaneous combustion 
and thus insure better coal for the boiler 
room. 

The statement is frequently made that 
any grade of coal can be burned satisfac- 
torily in pulverized fuel form. This is 
somewhat misleading because it can also be 
said without prejudice that any grade of 
coal can also be satisfactorily burned on 
stokers. While it is probably true (and 
some may question this) that pulverizers as 
a group are more adaptable to a wider 
range of coals than any single type of 
stoker, nevertheless certain precautions must 
also be taken if best results are to be 
obtained. For example, attempting to pul- 
verize slack coal in a hammer mill will 
usually result in loss of pulverizer capacity. 
The same result may be expected from coal 
having a high moisture content unless it is 
pre-dried or is used with preheated air at 
high temperature. The presence of a small 
amount of clay in the coal will reduce the 
capacity of a ball or roller mill especially 
if the coal is wet. Generally speaking coal 
to be burned in pulverized form must be 
as carefully selected as to size and moisture 
content as for stoker firing. Furthermore 
careful consideration must be given to the 
ash fusion temperature. Coal may pulverize 
satisfactorily but cause serious trouble due 
to slagging on the furnace walls and boiler 
tubes. Water cooled furnaces to reduce 
furnace temperatures are perhaps the best 
solution for these conditions and it is often 
quite feasible to add water wall surface to 
existing furnaces at relatively small expense. 
The other alternative is to operate with 
high air excess and lower combustion tem- 
perature. Increased efficiency and capacity 
will usually result from the addition of 
water wall surface for either stoker or pul- 
verized fuel firing. If this is not feasible 
then coal having a high ash fusion tempera- 
ture should be selected. Grindability is 
another factor that should be carefully con- 
sidered in the purchase of coal for pulver- 
ized fuel plants. 

On the general subject of the Use Classi- 
fication of Coal, the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, in cooperation with 
technical societies and other agencies, has 
made available a series of over thirty papers, 
any of which may be obtained by addressing 
the above organization at 11 Park Place, 
New York City. 

Controlling the air supply is essentially 
an operating factor. 

Since the output of a boiler is directly 
dependent upon the amount of coal burned 
and since the quantity of coal burned per 
unit of time is determined by the capacity of 
the fans or chimney, it follows at once that 
any reduction in air quantity to that re- 
quired for good combustion not only 
improves efficiency but also makes it pos- 
sible to burn additional fuel and thereby 
increase the boiler output. Raising the CO2 
content of the flue gas means lower excess 
air and makes available the reserve fan 
capacity. 

The addition of automatic combustion 
control equipment either in part or in whole 
is another step to insure good combustion 
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eee 3 Greetings: 


Christmas comes again to remind us most 
pleasantly of friends near and far, whose Good 
Wishes have highlighted our Fiftieth Anniversary 
Year. Their Cooperation has been our Good For- 
tune in the past, and will continue to be our 


Inspiration. 


--- To You All, the Makers of TENAX FELTS 
extend these Greetings: 


~ A Merry rr nid a 
Happy ‘esa P, rosperous ws Year 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
NEWFANE. N. Y.—U.S. A. 
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SIMPLICITY 


Are screening chips and sawdust in 
many key plants in the United 
States and Canada. Every operator — 
is a Booster, because capacity and 
low cost operation is assured by a 
Guaranteed Simplicity Installation. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO: 


Durand, Michigan 
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Consulting Engineer 


305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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BLACKS KNOWN FOR THEIR TONE, 
STRENGTH AND MISCIBILITY 


BLAC-KING 45 RX 


An aqueous dispersion of Carbon Black with a 
solid content of 45%. This product is specially 
designed for use as a coloring agent for paper. 
Clean to handle and eliminates possible contam- 
ination of other colors in the beater room. 


Samples and information on request 


Charleston, W. Virginia 
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Under the grueling operating 
conditions now in effect in 
the paper industry this rec- 
ognition of Stebbins Linings proves 
that “Semco” quality is real economy. 


Vessels and Tanks lined in these mills 
include: Stock Storage Tanks and Chests 
—High Density Bleachers—Low Density 
Bleachers—Acid Treatment Tanks— 
Bleacher Dump Chests—Brown Stock 
Storage Tanks—Washer Vats and Mixing 
Chests—Chlorinator Linings and Chlo- 
rine Water Storage Tanks. 











and high efficiency but again it must not be 
assumed that the mere installation of com- 
bustion control equipment is a guarantee 
of excellent results. A well informed com- 
petent operator can obtain good results 
without much in the way of automatic 
control equipment provided his time is not 
too occupied with other duties. He is likely 
to do a better job, however, with less effort 
if he has the assistance of such equipment. 

Soot blowers are considered an essential 
piece of equipment on every major boiler 
but again the skill and judgment of the 
operator will in a large measure determine 
the success of this equipment in keeping the 
boiler surfaces free of soot. Blowing too 
frequently is a waste of steam, while blow- 
ing too seldom results in continuous heat 
losses due largely to increase in exit flue gas 
temperature. Soot is an excellent insulator. 
Some boiler room foremen instruct their 
operators to blow tubes about once in 6 to 
8 hours. Others use a 4 hour period while 
in some cases twice in 24 hours is the rule. 
A flue gas temperature recorder is one of 
the best guides to determine how frequently 
the blowers should be used. 

The third raw material used in the pro- 
duction of steam is, of course, the boiler 
feed water. The loss of efficiency and 
capacity due to the formation of scale on 
heating surfaces, the corrosive effects of free 
gases in the steam on turbine blades, heat- 
ing units, and piping, impurities in the 
boiler water that cause foaming and priming 
with their attending ill effects are well 
known to all of us but the treatment of 
boiler water for the prevention of scale and 
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the elimination of other troubles is not 
within the province of this paper. 

In the industrial plant, however, there are 
a number of factors that are often lost sight 
of, each of which may have a definite bear- 
ing on this subject. 

In the central station plant with straight 
condensing operation there is only a small 
amount of make-up and the control of the 
feed water is comparatively simple but in 
the average industrial plant steam is used 
not only for generating purposes but for 
plant heating and processing. Steam may 
be distributed over a considerable area and 
used at many points for various purposes. 
The return of condensate to the boiler room 
is of prime importance but all too fre- 
quently the control of the system is left to 
the manufacturing departments which look 
upon the power plant as simply a necessary 
adjunct to the factory and have little time 
or thought for boiler room conditions. 
Waste of steam to the atmosphere or con- 
densate to the sewer means, of course, a 
greater percentage of raw water make-up 
in the boiler room. 

In many industrial plants particularly of 
the older group one will often find a 
number of prime movers. It is characteristic 
of production departments to load their 
equipment to the limit without regard for 
the capacity of the engine or turbine serv- 
ing their department. Other departments in 
the same plant may be lightly loaded. 
A study of the power requirements of vari- 
ous departments frequently reveals a method 
of redistributing the power loads with a 
resultant decrease in steam consumption in 
the entire plant. 

There is perhaps no more common cause 
for dispute between boiler room operators 
and production departments than the instal- 
lation of a live steam line for emergency 
and placed under the control of the produc- 
tion department. At the time when the 
boiler room operators are doing their best 
to produce the necessary quantity of steam 
sometimes under very adverse conditions 
these emergency live steam lines are likely 
to be open the widest. Steam and fuel are 
wasted and plant production is slowed 
down. Automatic controls will flatten out 
these peaks and enable the boiler room to 
operate at higher efficiency. 

The quantity of raw make-up water in the 
average industrial plant is likely to be 
fairly large and for this reason internal 
treatment of boiler feed water either in 
whole or in part is often found to be the 
most economical method. 

To determine the best method of feed 
water treatment, it is usually advisable to 
secure the services of those organizations 
the business of which it is to handle boiler 
feed water problems. 


Strategic Metals 
ALBERT E. WHITE. Director of Engineering 
Research, University of Michigan 


Probably no industry felt it would be 
as little affected by a world war as the 
paper industry. It could visualize pro- 
nounced difficulties in getting pulp; it 
could recognize problems in getting ade- 
quate oil and coal supplies; some trouble 
in getting the necessary chemicals, but few, 
if any, foresaw any major difficulties in 
the metal field. 


At first thought, many would not list 
paper as an essential industry. They might 
realize the need for a moderate curtailment 
in paper output. They might visualize a 
reduction in the size of our newspapers, 
magazines, and books, but as far as a criti- 
cal shortage of paper was concerned, that, 
to them, would be out of the question. Yet 
there is such a possibility. Few realize that 
today the largest single purchaser of book 
paper is the United States Government. It 
is now purchasing over one-third of the 
country’s output. Add to this the amount 
of paper required for cartons and contain- 
ers, and one can realize how important the 
paper industry is to national defense. 

Without the use of metals, none of this 
paper or container stock could be produced. 
The major metals used are cast iron, steel, 
and copper. These metals, except steel, 
have not yet reached an acute stage from 
the standpoint of procurement, though they 
are fast getting into that category. Other 
metals, also, though the tonnage may not 
be large, are either directly or indirectly 
essential to a continued operation of the 
mills. 

The civilian and military needs for steel 
in 1941 call for the entire steel-making 
capacity of the country and steps are now 
being taken to increase this capacity by 
10,000,000 tons. With total listed needs of 
nearly 120,000,000 tons for 1942, we will 
probably be able to produce only about 
90,000,000 tons. This, in itself, is a big 
jump from the 45,000,000 tons yearly aver- 
age between 1935 and 1939. 

Manganese is an essential element in 
steel making. Over 500,000 tons was used 
annually in the 1935-1939 period. About 
1,500,000 tons may be required for 1942. 
Though much has been said about our 
shortage of this element, and we are short 
and will continue to be, the shortage is not 
pressingly acute. 

Nickel, which is so important an element 
in the production of equipment in pulp 
and paper mills which use caustic, falls far 
short of meeting the demand. About 
80,000,000 pounds was used annually in 
the 1935-1939 period. The supply for 1941 
will be about 180,000,000 pounds, with 
about the same available for 1942. The 
military needs alone are expected to run 
into this amount for 1941 and 1942. It 
may be expected, therefore, that paper mills 
will have difficulty in getting priorities for 
nickel and nickel-bearing steels, especially 
stainless steel, which carries 8 per cent 
nickel together with 18 per cent chromium. 

Shortages may be expected in chromium, 
copper, zinc, brass, tungsten, lead, and tin, 
though these shortages will probably not 
be as acute as those for nickel, steel and 
manganese. 

The shortages in tungsten, chromium, 
lead, tin, and manganese are mainly due to 
the lack of shipping facilities, whereas the 
shortages in steel, copper, zinc, brass, and 
nickel are the result of shortages in pro- 
duction facilities. 

The paper industry need have no fear 
for its continued operation for, through 
substitution and a reasonable rationing of 
materials through the agency of the Priori- 
ties Board, it will, without any question, 
be enabled to carry forward its activities 
during this period of national emergency. 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 











6 PUBLICATIONS FOR 
PAPERMAKERS 




















EE 5 5 0.0 ccaceeséseaanneeessded $0.50 

Technology of Papermaking Fibers........ -50 

Spots and Specks in Paper................ 50 
Murray M. Rubin and Milton L. Rubin 

Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1.......... 50 
Harry Williamson 

Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2.......... 50 
Harry Williamson 

Drying of Paper on the Machine.......... 1.00 
B. M. Baxter 

Now available postpaid from 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC.” Guckoo"n. ™ 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Electric Hoist Cranes 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 

Mich., has announced a line of electric 

hoist cranes which are built in a number 





of different types; are available in various 
capacities up to 15 tons; and are equipped 
with a low headroom hoist. Cab control 
is furnished where desired. 


New Line of 2300-Volt 
Starters 


The Industrial Control Division, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a new line of 2300-volt 60-cycle 
general purpose starters, especially designed 
for protection against short circuits and 
overloads. These starters afford protection 
against short circuits by the use of EJ-2 
current-limiting fuses, which limit short cir- 
cuit current in less than 14-cycle, and open 
in less than ¥4-cycle. The fuses have a 
disconnect feature which makes possible the 
complete isolation of an individual starter 
without causing the entire motor line to 
be shut down. 

Motors are protected against overloads 
by isothermic relays which operate in case 
of locked rotor, single-phasing or sustained 
overload. On low voltage or loss of power, 





the line contactor opens and on return of 
power the motor will not re-start until the 
pushbutton is operated. 

The line includes four standard types of 
starters, and provides for full-voltage start- 
ing, reduced-voltage starting, and reversing 
of squirrel-cage motors and synchronous 
motors. 


Recording and Indicating 
Controller 

The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
announced the Model 30 Stabilog Controller 
for applications involving control of tem- 
perature, pressure, liquid level, or flow. 


This new design appears in a rectangular 
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case which is suitable for any method of 
mounting. When panel-mounted, the instru- 
ment extends forward only 4 in. All oper- 
ating adjustments are made from the front 
of the case, the adjusting mechanisms for 
change of control point, throttling range, 
and reset resistance being immediately ac- 


eid 





cessible when the door is opened. The 
entire operating mechanism is protected and 
concealed behind a removable plate. Unit 
construction simplifies replacement of the 
measuring system, changing the type of con- 
trol, or any other major servicing of the 
mechanism that ever may be necessary. 


Water Pump Seal 

Crane Packing Co., 1800 Cuyler Ave., 
Chicago, has announced a water pump seal 
of the bellows type. The entire unit, con- 
sisting of bellows and spring arrangement, 
is spring driven and operates as a driving 
coupling. The bellows is of a synthetic 
rubber compound; and connects two flanged 
ends. The spring, placed in a fixed posi- 
tion against the inside shoulders of the 





flanged ends, holds the contact facing 
against a sealing washer on one end and 
a driving base on the other. Contact fac- 
ings are formed in a series of concentric 
grooves and flat-faced ribs. Both ends of 
the seal are identical; and because of the 
seal’s ability to flex and compress as a 
unit, it automatically accommodates pres- 
sure variation, misalignment, fan thrust, 
torque or vibration set up by an unbal- 
anced impeller. 


Electronic Liquid Level 
Control 


Photoswitch Inc., Cambridge, Mass., has 
announced an electronic liquid level con- 
trol under the designation of Series P16. 
Probes or electrodes are attached to the tank 
at levels representing the low point where 
pumping starts and the high level where 
pumping stops. These probes are wired to 
Photoswitch Level Control. When the 








liquid level falls below the lower probe, 
the Level Control starts the pump and the 
tank fills. When the level rises to the 
upper probe, the fluid itself acts as a con- 
ductor of the small amount of current re- 
quired for the operation of the Level Con- 
trol which stops the pump. Even when 
used with non-conductive fluids, the probe 
circuit carries only milliamperes of current 
and low voltage. 


Hydraulic Vise 

A hydraulic vise for maintenance work 
has been announced by the Studebaker Ma- 
chine Co., 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago. The 
vise is made in two sizes—one with width 
of opening of 5 in., a width of jaws of 
4 in., a depth of throat of 214 in.; and 
a jaw yield point of 15,000 lb.; the other, 
with a width cf opening of 744 in., a 





width of jaws of 5 in., a depth of throat of 
41/ in.; and a jaw yield point of 16,000 Ib. 
Control of the device is through a foot 
pedal arrangement—an applicator pedal to 
move the jaw forward to point of contact, 
pressure being sufficient only to grip the 
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IS YOUR PULP-MAKING 
PROBLEM 
IN ONE OF THESE BEAKERS? 





Pulp manufacturers all over the country are taking 
advantage of Solvay’s outstanding pulp technology 
service . . . a service which has proven highly 
successful because of Solvay’s emphasis on down- 
to-earth as against “hypothetical” research. 
Solvay is interested in the every day manufac- 
turing problems . . . interested in helping the 
pulp maker get more out of his products—in help- 
ing him produce better products at lower cost. 
In the Solvay laboratories, actual pulp 
and paper men with years of practical 































experience in pulp and paper mills study ° 

your problems and make sample runs of ; ; 
5 5 e Engineers in every indus- 
pulp as a basis for recommendations. try are turning to WriGHT for high-speed 
Solvay will be glad to d th ul vertical and horizontal transportation. 
. y z g — oo They know WRIGHT hoists are engineered 
specialists into your plant to study actual for fast, high-speed work. They know 
WRIGHT hoists are built to do their work 


operating conditions and help ,adapt sepidier, elftelentiy, emactiiin: That Galee 


laboratory findings to specific plant conditions. them to be safe and economical, too. 
Furthermore, they know WRIGHT en- 
Davelaguneit of new products and new ciuatsh ane weil @uaiilied taiiaiies tale 
i processes is another important aspect of cialized service. WRIGHT men have studied 
and solved hundreds of individual hoisting 
problems, then designed and built hoists 
industry. One recent example of this work worth to fit. 

WRIGHT TROLLEYS are made to give the 
same fast, economical, safe service as 
STAGE PULP BLEACHING OPERATION, WRIGHT hoists. Write for your copy of the 
new WRIGHT Catalog and learn the 21 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION points of WRIGHT superiority. 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


Solvay research for the pulp and paper 





knowing more about is the new SOLVAY MULTI- 





The Solvay Process Company Let WRIGHT engineer your hoisting and 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. crane problems. Work through the WRIGHT 
—————BRANCH SALES OFFICES: ——__—__—__ distributor in your city. You'll find him 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit listed in the classified telephone book. - 


New Orleans - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Syracuse 


Plants Located At: 
Syracuse, N. Y. - Detroit, Mich. ¢ Baton Rouge, La. - Hopewell, Va. 








WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Describes nearly 4000 
different types of cas- 
ters and wheels—a type 
for every industrial use. 
Write for your copy 
Darnell Cor, re Lid. 


Sous eeeee: BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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work; a pressure pedal for moving the 
jaw forward \% in., developing a pressure 
of up to 5 tons; and a release pedal to 
break the pressure and release the jaw, 
which moves back automatically for the 
release of the work. The design permits 
portable mounting, bench mounting, or ver- 
tical mounting. 


Power Control Valve 

The Consolidated Safety Valve Division, 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has announced an automatic 
relief valve, the Ashcroft Power Control 
Valve, for high pressure installation of from 





1800 to 2500 pounds. In operation, the 
boiler drum or superheater outlet pressure 
or steam header pressure actuates a pressure 
control set at the popping pressure, which 
operates an electric contact on a difference 
in pressure of 1 per cent or less. The elec- 
tric current is transmitted to a solenoid 
which opens and closes the pilot valve. 
When the pilot valve opens, it unbalances 
the pressure over the main valve disc and 
it opens and remains open until the pilot 
valve is closed. The whole cycle of oper- 
ation is almost instantaneous, and the valve 
may be operated manually from the control 
station. 

The valve is not intended to replace the 
spring-loaded safety valve, but rather it is 
a supplementary operating valve, designed 
to conserve power and increase the effi- 
ciency of the steam generating plant. 


Five New Paints 


A line of five new paints, designed to 
provide civilian markets with products to 
replace unavailable aluminum paints, has 
been announced by American-Marietta Co., 
43 East Ohio St., Chicago. These paints 
include a tank white for applications where 
it is desirable to cut evaporation losses and 
to reduce inside temperatures; two high- 
gloss grays, available in light and neutral 
shades, for effective protection and long 
durability on exposed metal surfaces; and 
an enamelized yellow metal primer designed 
for all types of metal surfaces, particularly 
where metal is subjected to extremely damp, 
wet and foggy conditions. There also is 
a metal lead paint for all metal surfaces, 


including new or old galvanized metal, 
which is highly resistant to acids and alka- 
lies, and to fumes, rust and moisture. This 
latter paint will set in two or three hours, 
will dry in 10 hours, and resists temper- 
atures up to 225 Fahr. 


Babbitt Metal for 
Bearings 


A new babbitt metal for bearings, known 
as Power Nickel Genuine Babbitt, has been 
developed by Magnolia Metal Co., 120 
Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. This metal has 
a tensile strength of 17,500 lb. per sq. in.; 
a vield point of 6,500 Ib. per sq. in., and 
a Brinnell hardness of 27. Its pouring tem- 
perature ranges from 950 to 1,000 Fahr. 
The metal, because of its high softening 
and melting temperatures, is resistant to 
extreme local heat. Likewise, its uausual 
strength adapts it to very heavy bearing 
loads. 


Instrument Dials That 
Stay White 

White instrument dials that are not dis- 
colored by high temperature, light, chemical 
fumes, or moisture have been announced 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., Meter Division, Newark, N. J. 
Foundation of these dials is a special type 
of metal sheet that is given a spray of white 
plastic. This coating is hardened on the 
surface by quick heating and then is dried 
completely by controlled baking in an elec- 
tric oven. 

Faces of the dials and register markings 
are lithographed on the plastic coated metal 
sheets, after which register holes are 
punched out and the sheets transferred to 
a blanking press. 


Traveling Batch Scale Car 


A traveling batch scale car has been de- 
veloped by the Cleveland Tramrail Division 
of The Cleveland Crane and Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 

The car is motor driven and controlled 
by an operator who rides on platform space 
provided to the left of the bucket. A va- 
riable speed drum controller permits the 
car to be traveled at any speed up to 300 
f.p.m. 





The scale on the car weighs the ingre- 
dients as they are dumped in. The bucket 
is emptied by tilting through use of a 
crank wheel. 

The unit illustrated will handle batch 
loads of one-half ton. Other traveling batch 
scale cars can be provided to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. 
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SUCTION PPE 
THE NIKS FELT EDGE DRYER 


INCREASES useful life of felt; helps prevent excessive 
wear. 


PREVENTS edges of press roll from wearing down 
faster than rest of roll. 


ALLOWS as much weight to be placed on an old 
felt as on a new felt. 


PREVENTS crushing at edges. 
KEEPS edge of felt dry. 


These dryers are operated by piping to present vacuum 
pump through a small diameter pipe. Very little air 
is required. ; 


Manufactured and distributed 
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of The Paper Industry 
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News of interest to Centrifugal Pump Users 
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For longer service 
from your pulp 
and liquor pumps 


Material-handling pumps are naturally subject 
to severe wear. Impellers, wearing rings, shaft 
sleeves, etc. are continuously abraded by 
the grinding and scouring action of ihe ma- 
terial being handled. The result . . . usually 
early and frequent replacement of parts or 
complete new units. 


If you are troubled with rapid wear of your 
centrifugal pumps . . . whether Morris or other 
design . . . consult the Morris engineers. They 
_will advise you authoritatively and frankly how 
you can get longest service from your pump- 
ing equipment and how you can maintain 
highest possible efficiency. 








For authoritative recommendations on any pumping problem, 
write to Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. Repre- 


sentatives in principal cities. Export Office: 50 Church St., 
N. 


New York 




















This is the first of a series of studies deal- 
ing with the separation of the so-called 
alpha- and beta-lignosulphonic acids of 
sulphite waste liquor. A liquor concen- 
trate is treated with 2-2.5 times its volume 
of 27% fluosilicic acid. This precipitates 
the alpha fraction, which is then extracted 
with concentrated fluosilicic acid. The fil- 
trates contain sugars and the beta- ligno- 
sulphonic (I) acid fraction. If this filtrate 
is extracted with butanol or cyclohexanol, 
(1) passes into the alcohol layer and the 
sugar remains in the acid layer. The so- 
dium salt of I was then formed and sepa- 
rated into six fractions, and the details of 
this fractionation are given, together with 
analyses of the salts. One of the most 
homogeneous fractions corresponds closely 
to CioHi10gSNa (or Cg9H75042S7Naz). 
It is the only one in which the sulphur-so- 
dium ratio is 1:1. This fraction is very 
soluble in methanol and insoluble in ethanol. 
The findings are discussed in terms of the 
recent formulations for lignin, by Freuden- 
berg. G. Racky. Papier-Fabr. 39, 121-127 
(1941). 


Cereal Straws in Paper and 
Rayon Pulp Manufacture 


Four articles give the reports of con- 
tinued work from the laboratories at Darm- 
stadt. The first article deals with the manu- 
facture of strong paper pulps. Four un- 
bleached and 12 bleached straw pulps were 
examined and evaluated in terms of lignin 
content, mean alpha-cellulose, copper num- 
ber, furfural, ash, and extractives. These 
commercial samples all showed a relatively 
low alpha-cellulose (a mean of 77.3 per 
cent for unbleached and 71.2 per cent for 
bleached pulp). 

The respective mean furfural values were 
17.7 and 16.7 per cent. The copper num- 
bers showed marked maxima and minima, 
and the means were 3.45 and 2.73 per cent. 
Physical tests showed the following mean 
values for unbleached and bleached pulps 
respectively: tear length in meters, 7,200 
and 6,100; Elmendorf resistance to tear, 
37 and 35; Brecht-Imset tear resistance, 
112 and 93; folding endurance, 760 and 
180; bursting strength, 4.3 and 3.5 kg/sq. 
cm.; per cent stretch, 3.4 and 2.8; “quality 
number” (Giitezahl) 147 and 105. These 
are for straw pulps beaten to 50 deg. S. R. 
All of these figures, however, are subject 
to enormous variations in maximal and 
minimal values. With pulps prepared by 
the use of the sulphate process in the labo- 
ratory, using rye and wheat straw, and 
varying concentrations of liquor, liquor 
ratios, and slight variations also in NaOH, 
NagS, and NagSOs, the authors obtained 
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high yields and much better strength prop- 
erties, both before and after bleaching than 
is the case with commercial pulps. Further- 
more these experimental pulps showed no 
great change in properties as a result of 
bleaching when a three stage bleach was 
used, in which chlorine was followed by 
alkaline treatment, and a final buffered 
hypochlorite treatment. The authors used 
10.4—34.8 gNaOH per liter which is 
lower than that used in German practice, 
and which would probably be prohibitive 
because of excessive costs of evaporating 
black liquors. The commercial straw pulps 
certainly cannot be used for rayon without 
further purification. 

The author's experiments are orienting 
and show in which direction the industry 
must strive to make improvements. In the 
next contribution, the authors treated one 
of the commercial straw pulps with 60 per 
cent sulphuric acid at room temperature for 
short periods (up to 45 minutes). This 
procedure was based on past experience 
with beechwood pulp. When bleached 
straw pulp (8 per cent stock d.) was treated 
in this way for 20 minutes, a yield of about 
70 per cent was obtained and the alpha- 
cellulose content rose from about 74 to 
95 per cent, and the furfural dropped from 
20 per cent to 6.6 per cent. Longer treat- 
ments lowered the furfural, but also the 
alpha-cellulose yields. The brightness of 
treated pulp increases markedly. Probably 
a 30 minute treatment, which gives furfural 


figures within the range of rayon pulps is 


the most satisfactory. The xanthogenate 
viscosity figures are quite low however. 
Viscose sols were clear but not up to the 


‘quality of those from sulphite’ pulps. 


The third paper takes up the possibility 
of manufacturing straw pulps low in pen- 
tosan. Here a drastic one stage cook as well 
as a milder cook, followed by bleach, and 
then by post-treatment with cold aqueous 
alkali of various normalities was used. The 
latter seems to be the better procedure, since 
the yields increase somewhat and the alpha 
cellulose is decidedly higher. The milder 
cook involved the use of 3 per cent NaOH 
for 4 hours at 160 deg., while the more 
drastic one involved 5 per cent alkali for 2.5 
hours. While the furfural value and the 
alpha-cellulose meet the requirements for 
rayon pulp, the ash content and whiteness 
are below those of beechwood sulphite; 
whether the viscose solutions of such pulps 
would be filterable and could then produce 
good rayon is still a moot question. The 
last paper in the series also takes up the 
production of pulps low in pentosans with 
a view towards furfural recovery. The 
thought is to extract the greater part of 
them prior to the digestion, by the use of 
acid, recover the furfural; then run a mild 
cook by the sulphate process. The pulp 
yield is considerably higher for rye than 


wheat straws. The latter showed the best 
results with 20 per cent sulphuric at 80-88 
deg. for 20-30 min. The former, however, 
gave reasonably good results by using 20 
per cent acid for only 15 min. at 75 deg. 
and following this with the cook. When 
this treated wheat straw pulp was sub- 
jected to the three stage bleach outlined 
above, the yield was about 27 per cent of 
the original straw weight, and the furfural 
value was not above 4.1. The copper num- 
ber was also low, and the ash was about 
0.55 per cent or less. However, viscose 
solutions made from this purified pulp, on 
standing and centrifuging gave a residue 
which was largely inorganic and which 
yielded an ash that was about 91 per cent 
silica. The favorable data in these papers 
could probably not be obtained as readily 
in commercial practice—weeds and other 
impurities are present in straws that come 
to the mill. G. Jayme, W. Klauditz, and 
P. Sarten, Papier-Fabr., 39, 137-41; Jayme 
and H. Bielfeld, Ibid. 141-3; Jayme and M. 
Nimetullah, Ibid. 149-52, and Jayme and U. 
Schenck, Ibid. 39, 161-6 (1941). 


Sodium Chlorite in the 
Bleaching of Pulp 


A spruce sulphate pulp which contained 
15.45 per cent lignin with a low copper 
number was produced by using a liquor con- 
taining 3 per cent total Na (distributed as 
70 per cent NaOH, 20 per cent NaeS and 
10 per cent NagCOg) in the ratio of 1 
gram of wood to 4.75 cc. liquor. Accord- 
ingly the pulp was not bleachable by any 
of the ordinary methods. However, NaClOz, 
if ‘used in stages, served admirably. There 
were seven steps in the delignification bleach. 
In each of the first four, which were carried 
out successfully, a 3 per cent stock density 
and 15 per cent NaClOg and 2 per cent 
acetic acid, calculated on the basis of the 
stock were used. The temperature was 
maintained for two hours at 70 deg. C., 
and the suspension agitated from time to 
time. A brown pressure bottle was used to 
prevent ClOg losses. Each step was followed 
by filtration and by thorough washing. At 
the end of the fourth treatment, the pulp 
was still faintly yellow. The fifth step com- 
prised a wash with 1 per cent NaOH at 5 
per cent consistency at room temperature. 
The sixth and seventh treatments, carried 
out at 35 deg. for 5 hours, required the use 
of alkaline buffered sodium hypochlorite, 
containing respectively 1 per cent and 0.5 
per cent active Cl. Finally the pulp was 
rendered acid with sulphurous acid and 
then thoroughly washed. The yield was 
78.6 per cent of the original sulphate pulp. 
The whiteness, compared to baryta white, 
was 85.3. The degree of polymerization 
was about 1000-1300. The strength values 
it is claimed are highest ever found in any 
pulp and are certainly far in excess of the 
best American and Scandinavian pulps. At 
59.5 deg. S.R., the chlorite-bleached pulp 
showed a stretch of 3.85 per cent, bursting 
strength of 9.25 kg/cm?; Brecht-Imset 
through tear of 270 cm g/cm; a folding 
endurance of 9250 double folds; a “quality 
number” of 128.9 and an overall quality 
number (Gesamdt Gutezahl) of 109.95. 
The methods of computing these are given 
briefly. G. Jayme and.S. Mo. Papier-Fabr. 
39, 193-9 (1941). 
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KNIFE GRINDING 


THE VALUE OF 
proved SUPERIOR SERVICE 





The promise in the earlier design of the models 
here shown, has now become the established 
standard in the latest development of these ma- 
chines, for strictly precision grinding, keen edge 
finish, wet or dry grinding of slitter knives, paper § For Doctor Blades and 
knives, doctor blades, barker knives, chipper Paper Kntece 
knives, and all straight or bevel edge grinding, and 


universal slitter knife service. 


Superior, proved, service was never better exemplified than in these 


two machines, definitely establishing the better grinding standards for 
slitter knives, paper knives and doctor blades, which are now becoming 
the standards of the industry through the development and wide adop- 
tion of these machines. 


Superior, economical, proved. Developed by the pioneers in the 
industry. Complete catalogue sent free upon request. 


For Slitter Knives 


COVEL-HANCHETT CO.-Big Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 

















































AFTER THE FINAL INSPECTION, 
OUR JOB IS ONLY HALF DONE 


@ Orr goes much farther than just making the 
world’s finest felts. Orr also sees that each felt 
is specified for the right job. Such a policy 
of correct specification by Orr representatives 


has saved tens of thousands of dollars in scores 
of mills. 


Here is a case in point. 

This mill had a record of low tonnage and 
high felt costs. Their Orr representative ana- 
lyzed the problem and made certain recom- 
mendations both in the way of equipment as 

well as felting. As the ultimate. result of his 
suggestions, this mill increased its production 
very greatly and also cut 
its felting costs 57%. 
The next time an Orr 
representative calls on 


you, ask for his recom- 
mendations. 





THE ORR FELT and BLANKET 







co 
PIQUA, OHIO 
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PATENTS 22.222 
Atkins, 


TES—Compiled by 
James Registered Patent Attorney 
Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 








Indicator and Contfrol, 
Particularly for Paper 
Machines 


Patent No. 2,244,864. George Stanford 
Witham, Jr., Portland, Oreg. Application 
August 25, 1937. Serial No. 160,851. 3 
Claims. (Cl. 33—125). Means to deter- 
mine the width of a traveling web, dis- 
posed beneath but substantially out of 
contact with opposite edges of the web, 
and each having a small slit extending 
traversely of the adjacent edge of the web, 
in position to be masked more or less in 
accordance with variations in the width of 
the web, means to create a pressure dif- 
ferential, through the slits, between the 
interior of said members and the atmos- 
phere, which pressure differential will vary 
in amount in accordance with the aggre- 
gate amount of masking of the silts by 
the opposite edges of the web, and indi- 
cating means responsive to such changes in 
the pressure differential. 


Apparatus for Applying 
Adhesive to Wax Coated 


Patent No. 2,238,695. Harold E. Hall- 
man, Catonsville, Md. Application August 
27, 1938, Serial No. 227,115. 8 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—50). An apparatus for applying 
a mix comprising a volatile solvent and 
an adhesive to coated paper which com- 
prises a tank adapted to. contain a mix of 
volatile solvent and an adhesive, means for 
withdrawing the mix from the tank, a paste 
bar, means for heating the paste bar, means 
for applying said mix to said paste bar. 


Compensafor for Felt 
Device for Paper- 
Machines 

Patent No. 2,244,033. William J. 
Trempe, North Billerica, Mass. Applica- 
tion December 28, 1936, Serial No. 117,- 
700. 12 Claims. (Cl. 92—49). In a 
papermaking machine including a traveling 
continuous web of variable length due 
to the vary degrees of moisture to which 
the felt is subjected and an automatic com- 
pensator to maintain relative constant ten- 
sion in the felt during normal running 
conditions and within a normal permissable 
range of tension variation, including a 
tension roller over which the web is guided, 
a rotatable shaft on one side of said roller, 
and positive drive connections including an 
endless chain connected to opposite sides 
of the tension roller and operatively con- 
necting said rotatable shaft and said ten- 
sion roller adapted on rotation of the shaft 
to positively move the tension roller longi- 
tudinally of the machine in either direction 
as said tension in the web increases or de- 


| 


H 
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creases, means adapted to rotate said shaft 
in either direction including a reversible 
motor, operative positive drive connections 
including a worm and gear from said motor 
to said rotatable shaft, and means respon- 
sive to an abnormal increase or decrease 
of web tension for starting said motor in 
the proper direction to positively move said 
tension roller in either direction to proper 
position to restore normal web tension 
within the permissible normal range of 
variation. 


Patent No. 2,253,356. Johannes A. Van 
den Akker, Appleton, Wis., assignor to 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., a corporation of Wisconsin. 
Application August 12, 1939, Serial No. 


289,842. 7 Claims. (Cl. 73—51). In 
a device of the class described, the 
combination of means for wetting the 


underside of a sheet of paper having a 
substance on the upperside adapted to 
fluoresce when wetted by the transuda- 
tion of liquid through the paper, a source 
of ultra-violet light for directing a beam 
on the substance adapted to emit a 
fluorescent light, a second source of 
light for directing a beam, means coop- 
erating with said source of light for pro- 
viding its beam with a color the same 


. as the color of the fluorescent light, means 


for observing and comparing the fluorescent 
light and the second beam, means for vary- 
ing the intensity of the second beam to 
match it with the intensity of the fluores- 
cent light, and means for varying the in- 
tensity of the second source of light to 
match the hue of the color of the fluores- 
cent light and the beam. 


Paper-Making Apparatus 
Patent No. 2,248,906. William M. Lee- 
son, Glens Falls, N. Y., assignor to The 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 
Application October 3, 1938, Serial No. 
233,057. 4 Claims. (Cl. 92—43). A 
paper-making apparatus comprising in com- 
bination, a vat having spaced front and 
rear walls and a transverse wall extending 
therebetween having an upper concave sur- 
face, plates slidable in planes substantially 
perpendicular to the axis of a cylinder. 
mould, said cylinder mould journalled on 
a horizontal axis at its opposite ends on 
said plates, spaced shafts extending through 
the front and rear walls and disposed on 
opposite sides of said mould, gscillatable 
pivotally-mounted bracket disposed on said 
shafts outside of said walls, upwardly ex- 
tending rods slidable in said brackets with 
the adjacent rods on adjacent ends of said 


oe 


uf 


shafts constituting pairs, pivotal connections 
between the upper ends of the rods of the 
pairs and said plates at common points 
therein, and means associated with said 
shafts and said rods whereby said rods may 
be moved up and down to adjusted posi- 
tions to adjust said cylinder mould rela- 
tive to the transverse wall. 


Surface Smoothness Tesifer 
Patent No. 2,251,613. Hermann Kott, 
East Orange, N. J., assignor to Alco- 
Gravure Division of Publication Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
New York. Application March 10, 1938, 
Serial No. 195,059. 13 Claims. (Cl. 
88—14). An apparatus for identifying 
the smoothness characteristic of paper sur- 
faces comprising a light source, means to 
direct a beam of light from the light 
source to one surface of the paper, means 
to direct a second beam of light from the 
light source to the opposite surface of the 
said paper, means for varying the said 
light beams sinusoidally with time and in 
opposite phase relationship, means respon- 
sive to the differences in the intensities of 
light beams for indicating differences in 
the intensities of the light beams reflected 
from the said surfaces, means for equaliz- 
ing the intensities of the reflected light 
beams, and means calibrated in degrees of 
relative smoothness actuated with said 
equalizing means for indicating the smooth- 
ness of the said paper surfaces when the 
intensities of the light beams are equal. 


Process of Recovering 
Chemical from Waste 


Pulping Liquor 

Patent No. 2,247,584. Harold R. Mur- 
dock, Canton, N. C.,assignor to The Cham- 
pion Paper and Fiber Company, Canton, 
N.C., a corporation of Ohio. Application 
June 17,1937, Serial No. 148,815. 3 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—2). In the process of recovering 
pulping chemical from the waste pulping 
liquor of the sulphate process involving 
incineration of the solids content of such 
waste liquor and smelting of the inciner- 
ated solids, the step which consists in 
adding to such waste liquor, prior to actual 
incineration, a sulphur- and sodium-con- 
taining by-product spent caustic from the 
treatment of oil, in an amount sufficient 
to make up the sodium content of the 
original pulping liquor. 


Breast Box for 
Paper Machines 

Patent No. 2,241,688. Frank H. Wil- 
liams, Dalton, Mass., assignor to Crane & 
Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass., a corporation of 
Massachusetts. Application June 12, 1940, 
Serial No. 340,086. 14 Claims. (Cl. 92— 
44). A breast box for a paper-making 
machine comprising in combination separate 
forward and rear sections each having side 
walls, each section having a lower wall 
between said side walls that extends for- 
wardly and downwardly and then curves 
upwardly and rearwardly and finally up- 
wardly and forwardly with the forward end 
of the lower wall ofthe rear section ex- 
tending over the rear end of the other 
lower wall. 
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New, UNIQUE COMBINATION OF “TIME-PROVEN” 


PRINCIPLES IN UNIFORM TENSION UNWINDER 


Hydraulic Brakes are not new. Oil Filled Bellows for automatic remote control are 
not new. However, their combination for web tension control is decidedly new. 


la — The resultant Auto-Hydraulic Brakes instantly and automat- 
JOHNSTONE 


ically compensate for tension variations. Send for bulletin. 
ENGINEERING & MACHINE CO 


DOWNINGTOWN, PENNSYLVANI 











ef ot Hels 
for Board and Paper 


WATERBURY FELTS 


Green Chromium Oxides Are Made By 


Brown, Red, Yellow lron Oxides 


—Venetia Keds ai fen m Olas +) 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. Oriskany, New York 
East r Pennsylvania 
Ee cE Ne 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 








Revolving 
Joints 
for 






















and panel. Can be used as syn- 
2—75 HP. em, non Co, 440 en Pe 
> ec’ mery Co. By 
Volts, 60 cycle, 3 ph. 150 RPM, two | *—3°° *s00 oo Ra, “two. C=. STEAM-—AIR _ 
a equipped Sauk coer Ham- brecket | type, . — 
Se ee | nem IL-WATER AND 
matic Cutler Hammer Control— Special DC 230 Volts _, 
separate M.G. set with excitation. 1—50 H.P. Electro Dynamic 400 RPM 
1—250 H.P. G.E. type ATI, 50% P.F. 3 bearing pedestal equipped with 
2200 V. 60 Cy. 3 Ph. 1200 RPM ball bearings, compound wound OTHER FLUIDS 
with direct connected exciter and interpole. 
complete hand control equipment, | 2—50 H.P. Bullock 550 RPM, 2 bear- 
350 KVA continuous. ing, pedestal type shunt wound. 
1—200 KVA Westinghouse, 440 volts, Approximately 4000 other AC-DC Type 7R-8CR 
60 cycle, 3 ph. RPM, A.C. Motors — Motor Generator Sets — with 
two bearing, aaie type, gener- Transformers — Pumps—Fans—Com- 
ator with direct connected exciter pressors—Hoists, ete. adapter. 
$180 EVA G.E. H KS 2300/1100 Size 
230/460 
C1) . Ol 1 Phase, 60 Cyele 
—— want sax Shee eenfeae. 1—100 KVA WEM SK 4200 115/230 % to 3” Inc. 
3— 75 KVA G.E. H—KS 2300 230/460 | 1—100 KVA WEM SK 2300 230/460 
_ 75 KVA on E. H K 2300 230/460 2—100 KVA G.B H KS 4200 230/460 
— 190 KV A G.E. H KDD 1— 50 KVA WEM SK 4000 110/220 Send for Catalogue 292. 
—— 115/230 10—25 KVA G.E. HK 2300 230/460 
> 5—37.5 KVA G.E. H octet 244/488 
— 50 KVAG.E. HN . =. H—— Pi ed b 
1000 soo ata #200 — strains are eliminat y 
11400 1—37.5 KVA G.E. H —— 122/244 seat whi h vid 
3 0/00" PITTSBURGH 22000 2200 ] S, Cc pr ie) e 
1100 
3— 90 KVA PITTSBURGH 2300 S— 50 KVA GE H —— 199/244 flowibility. 
1—200 KVA WEM & ST 4150 460 1100 . : . 
3 PHASE 9— 20 KVA G.E, H—— 122/244 For heating or cooling rotating 
2—37.5 KVA WEM 4 440 110/220 2200 
3—37.5 KVA WEM S 2300 115/230 This is only a partial stock. Many rolls 
3—37.5 KVA PITTSBURGH 2300 other ratings, larger and smaller, in e 
230/460 various voltages. 





BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


PENN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. 


517 Ash Street Scranton, Pa. 
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and Publications 





New Catalogues 


EB. C. Atkins and Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.—The fourth revised edition of the 
pocket-size booklet on “Saws in the Fil- 
ing Room” has just been sent out. This 
publication can be commended for the 
very informative and helpful sugges- 
tions concerning the use and care of 
different types of saws. The various 
types and the tooth structure of each 
saw are illustrated and described. Charts 
and instructions for ordering the saws 
are also included. A new publication 
concerned with tools in the filing room 
has also been issued by this company. 
This booklet deals with swages and 
swage shapers and the variety of at- 
tachment parts for them. This catalogue 
type publication is extremely well il- 
lustrated and charts are included as an 
aid in choosing the correct piece of 
equipment. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn.— 
This company’s automatic control and 
recording instruments are illustrated 
and described in a folder type publica- 
tion recently sent out. The variety of 
services offered are also listed and de- 
scribed. In short, this bulletin (No. 585) 
is a condensed index of Bristol’s prod- 
ucts and services. 


The Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—‘Industrial Control Devices” 
is the title of this company’s newest 
catalogue (No. 8301). This 56-page, two- 
color publication is written in non- 
technical language explaining the three 
classes of automatic control; electric, 
pneumatic, and combined electric and 
pneumatic. Large photographs illustrate 
44 industrial controls and safeguards; 
such as temperature controllers, pres- 
sure controllers, humidity controllers, 
float switches, combustion safeguards, 
= Complete specification details are 
given. 


Covel-Hanchett Co., Big Rapids, Mich. 
—A complete, 192-page catalogue on saw 
and knife machinery has been published 
by this company. This catalogue gives 
a convenient condensed listing of a full 
range of machines and tools for every 
variety of saw and knife-fitting service. 
Additional and more detailed informa- 
tion concerning any of the machines 
mentioned may be obtained in supple- 
mentary bulletins. Many of the recent 
developments in saw and knife machin- 
ery are included with brief explanations 
together with illustrations of the ma- 
chine. Charts are used to give sizes, 
capacities, weights, prices, etc. Another 
section of the catalogue is devoted to 
miscellaneous saw tools such as straight 
edges, tension gauges, segment grind for 
tension gauges, etc. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y¥.—The new G. E. 2300-volt con- 
tractor motor starter which, it is 
claimed, can be safely applied to high- 
capacity power circuits is described, ex- 
plained, and illustrated in this company’s 
most recent bulletin (GEA-3660). The 
design, construction, and application of 
the starter are taken up in detail. An 
explanation of the operation of the EJ-2 
current-limiting fuses is also included. 


D. W. Haering and Co., Chicago—The 
fourth edition of this company’s book- 
let entitled “Organic Methods of Scale 
and Corrosion Control” dealing with or- 
ganic chemicals in water treatment has 
been rewritten and enlarged to accom- 
modate the additional information. In 
addition to the discussion of organic 
chemicals, an explanation of causes of 
scale and corrosion is included. A new 
section tabulates the physical and chem- 
ical properties of the various glucosates 
developed by this company. Charts and 
illustrations are ‘used extensively to 
help explain the written material. 
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Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Syca- 
more, Ill—The 8 models of the vacuum 
blow spray together with this com- 
pany’s 3 in 1 portable cleaners are de- 
scribed in detail in a new folder. [Il- 
lustrations show some of the various 
applications, the machine itself, and the 
cleaner attachments for every purpose. 


Leeds Morthrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—This company’s new catalogue entitled 
“Micromax .Telemetering and Totalizing 
Recorders for Electric Power” shows 
how operating economies are effected by 
utility systems and stations, and also 
industrial power plants and power pur- 
chasers by the use of indicating and 
recording load continuously and auto- 
matically. This 28-page publication de- 
scribes equipment which can telemeter 
over practically any distance and can 
totalize the load of almost any number 
and any combination of generators, sta- 
tions, tie lines, etc. The publication is 
profusely illustrated. 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co., Boston, 
Mass.—This company has just issued a 
new 24-page catalogue (No. 48) describ- 
ing and illustrating many standard 
items of its line, together with tech- 
nical data on each item. The catalogue 
is divided into five major sections. -The 
first deals with regulating valves, the 
second with control valves, the third 
with liquid controllers, the fourth with 
instruments, and the fifth section is 
entitled “Miscellaneous.” Each of these 
sections consists of a few mechanisms 
falling under that grouping and de- 
scribes the uses, the advantages, the con- 
struction, and operation principle of each. 


The Nitralloy Corp., New York City— 


“Fatigue of Metal, Some Facts for the. 


Designing Engineer” is the title of a 
very fundamental and elucidative book- 
let recently released. It was written by 
D. Landau, industrial applications en- 
gineer of this company. The booklet 
gives consideration to some of the poig- 
nant questions relating to fatigue that 
have recently been answered. Refer- 
ence is made to the endurance behavior 
of metals under axial, shear, and/or 
combined stresses; to tensile strength 
vs. fatigue limit; to stress concentra- 
tion factors; to damping, temperature, 
speed, size, and prestressing; and to en- 
gineering designs based on fatigue; as 
well as on other related subject mate- 
rial. There is a bibliography of 37 
references, and the booklet is available 
on request. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago—This company has prepared a 
booklet comparing the two systems of 
steel identification (SAE, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Inc.; and the 
AISI, the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute). The latest official data for both 
of these systems of identification are 
contained in this booklet. Direct com- 
parisons of the equivalent or alternate 
steels are given in tabular form. The 
SAE and AISI systems are explained. 
Complete analysis ranges for straight 
carbon and alloy steels of both systems 
are listed, and the average physical 
properties of AISI and SAE steels are 
given in their proper relationship. Copies 
may be obtained from Ryerson Steel 
oo plants in Chicago, or any branch 
office. 


United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census—A 15-page 
booklet, prepared by Thomas J. Fitz- 
gerald, chief statistician for manufac- 
turers, and issued by this government 
department contains the census of for- 
est products for 1940. This booklet 
makes available a wealth of information 
by the use of tables, on such subjects 
as: paper and paperboard production by 
kind and quantity in the U. S., produc- 


tion by States, paper machines classified 
into type, number, and capacity and kind 
of paper made, wood-pulp production by 
quantity and value, pulpwood consump- 
tion and wood-pulp production, and 
many other subjects dealing directly 
with the paper and pulp industry. 


Warren Steam Co., Inc., War- 
ren, Mass.—Two bulletins on stock 
pumps for pulp and paper mills have 
just been sent out by this company. 
One (Bulletin 232-1) deals with pump 
type 4-SOD-12 with sleeve bearing ped- 
estal and the other (Bulletin 231-1) ex- 
plains and describes the stock pump 
with ball bearing pedestal. Each book- 
let contains a large diagram and illus- 
tration of the pump and the specifica- 
tions are explained thoroughly. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.—Fractional 
horsepower motors with a frame size of 
145 are given thorough treatment in a 
new 7-page folder. Illustrations of the 
few standard parts of this motor which 
make available more than 5000 combina- 
tions of type, rating, and mounting are 
listed. The various mounting styles 
available are also explained and illus- 
trated. The per cent of synchronous 
speed and the per cent of full-load torque 
of the different types of motors are ex- 
plained with the use of charts. An il- 
lustrated explanation of the operating 
features of the motor is also displayed. 


Ann’ Pacific Coast Pulp & Paper 
Makers -—As a service to the 
érs of the Pacific Coast Pulp & 
aper Mill Employees Association and 
to the Pacific Coast pulp and paper in- 
dustry, the Pulp ¢ Paper Mill News has 
just issued this book. The official organ 
of the Association is the Pulp ¢ Paper 
Mill News. The directory has been is- 
sued to express the Association’s appre- 
ciation for the constructive relationship 
which exists between it and the pulp 
and paper manufacturers on the Coast. 
It contains a list of Coast mills and a 
great deal of valuable information on 
the mills and their production; a glos- 
sary of pulp and paper making terms; 
the paper makers locals with their of- 
ficial personnel directory of Pacific Coast 
mill executives and notes on labor agree- 
ments. The price is 50 cents per copy. 


The Federal Wage and Hour Law 
(The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938) 
—A manual for executives, department 
heads and supervisors, this book has 
been written by Arthur W. Nevins, At- 
torney and Specialist on Labor Law. It 
contains rulings pertaining to the wages 
and hours law, and answers questions 
which may confront executives and 
others. Published as a pocket size vol- 
ume and bound in an attractive and dur- 
able cover, the book is priced at $1.50 
a copy by the National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Deep River, Conn., its publisher. 


Pa’ of Workers—Published by 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, this book 
is a report of the findings of a Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council, 
based on several years of research and 
objective study of working conditions, 
both physical and psychological, as well 
as a discussion of management policies. 
The effect of heat and high altitude on 
a worker’s productive efficiency receives 
early consideration in the volume. It is 
followed by a discussion of some of the 
industrial causes of illness, and that, in 
turn, by a detailed description of some 
Western Electric researches in industrial 
relations. Self-expression and labor 
unions, extra-time allowances, and a 
study of organization are other phases 
of the subject which are treated indi- 
vidually in separate chapters. The book 
contains 165 pages; is bound attractively 
in green cloth cover; and is priced at 
$2.50 a copy. 
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Good Winders 




















TYPE NT 
s KNIFE GRINDER 


e 
WE INTEND TRIUMPH OF 


54 YEARS 


TO STAND STILL MANUFACTURING 
SUCCESS! 





























If one does not register steady 
progress, he falls behind, be- 
cause hiscompetitorsaremoving 
ahead. That is axiomatic. We are 
cross-examining ourselves every 
day at Lindsay—scrutinizing our 
purchasing, our research, our 
processing, our shipping—with a 
view to making it point toward 
better wire cloth and better ser- 
vice. For 37 years it has been our 
determination not to stand still. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 























New features of 
most advanced type 
make this an outstand- 
ing achievement for 

inding paper knives, 
doctor blades, barker 
and chipper knives. 
Disc type clutch trans- 
mission; automatic 
forced feed lubrication 
of ways; segmental 
grinding wheel. 
Invest in Rogers NT 
- +. and save money! 
Write for Bulletin and 
state maximum length 
of knives. 


SAMUEL 6. 


ROGERS 


& COMPANY 
165 Dutton Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 


PRECISION QUALITY SINCE _ 1887 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


RAGS (Domestic) 
f. 0. b. New York City 


fraltesy 


No. 1 White 
No. 2 White 
No. 3 White 
No. 4 White 


Fi 
ff 





FITERSFEZE 
Lif 


i 





ROPE and BAGGING 
f. o. b. and ex dock New York City 





OPA ceiling prices in 


sales 
mills f.o.b. points of shipment Eas 


to 


3.50 
4.50 
1.50 


consuming 
t of Rocky 


Mountains; additional $1 a ton loaded on 
freight cars and brokers’ commissions of 4 to 9 


per cent allowed. 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cuts, One-Cut. , 


Hard White Env. Cuts 
White, Unruled 


M 








‘Gum! 
Now York, per 100 fhe. 


bulks on dock— 
tl. ports) ton (Nom.). . . 


won 


S& SSS 


S23 


16.00 to 17.00 


20.00 to 





Sul; crude)— 
(aise) bales long ton 








Glassine (f. 0. b. mill)— 
Embossed (25 Ib. up). . 


Leto gs Content)— 


Ext. No. 1. 





